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POE ORLAL NOTES 


PPARENTLY the last year has been one of disaster for the 
London theatrical world. An unusual proportion of plays have 
been total failures, and vast sums of money have been lost over 
some of the more lavishly spectacular revues. The entrepreneurs 

are puzzled ; if one bad play made a success in one year, why should not 
another make a success in the next ? They seem to be falling back on the 
theory that the public has lost the play-going habit. Perhaps it has ; it 
may have come to the conclusion that even home, which you have to 
pay for anyhow, is not so monotonous as the ordinary theatrical show. 
But we can watch the discussions on the West End theatres with equani- 
mity. It does occur to us to suggest that if the expenses were kept down the 
losses would be smaller; but we cannot pretend to mind whether or not a 
manager is ruined who has never put on an intelligent piece or whether or 
not a house is closed which has throughout its existence been devoted to 
stale jokes and creepy sentiment. 
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HAT concerns us is the poverty of the stage in the more restricted 

sense. The larger public, looking merely for something soft to sit 
on and something mildly entertaining or thrilling to look at, may drift 
from amusement to amusement : from the theatre to the music-hall, from 
the music-hall to the movies, from the movies to the cardroom : when it 
is feeling especially energetic it may devote most of its evenings to roller- 
skating or dancing. The problem of getting shillings out Of itmisma 
commercial problem. He who would solve it must behave like any other 
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business man who wishes to succeed : supply something more palatable, 
more suited to the consumer’s demands, than his rivals do, and produce 
with an efficiency and economy which will enable him to meet his costs. 
If he doesn’t know his public, or is extravagant, he ought to be out of 
business—and will be competed out of it: at all events his destinies are 
not interwoven with those of Art, and the mere theatre as such is no 
more entitled to command our solicitude than the mere circus or the 
mere butcher’s shop. Our impression certainly is that the commercial 
entrepreneurs of all grades are not doing their work particularly well. 
A man who should attend first nights for a year would see a host of plays 
doomed, and rightly doomed, to failure from the start : pale imitations of 
what Pinero was doing twenty years ago, machine-made French plays 
living on the memory of Scribe, would-be witty comedies derived from 
Wilde, transplanted Transatlantic plays with a local appeal or none, 
revues in which the lack of humour and melody is by no means concealed 
iby a wealth of scenery, dresses, and teeth ; and “ strong’ contemporary 
“* dramas ”’ that make even the unsophisticated smile. How these things 
get selected we cannot conceive : presumably through men meeting each 
other in hotels. But, in the eloquent American phrase, that is the manager’s 
funeral. All we are interested in is the outlook for plays of a more 
intelligent kind. 


4 Bae are certain symptoms which suggest that, whatever may be 
the drift of the largest public, there is still a considerable public 
which is not bored with the theatre if the theatre will supply something 
good enough. At this moment the “‘ Old Vic.” is open, the Princes’ Theatre 
is open, and the Lyric at Hammersmith is open : all crowded nightly. At 
the “ Old Vic.” the regular “‘ fare ” is Shakespeare repertory ; at the Lyric 
The Beggar’s Opera is completing its second year, and looks like going on 
until the actors have become atrophied automata; and at the Princes’ 
Theatre the Gilbert and Sullivan operas are drawing such crowds as to 
compel the deduction that it would pay to have a permanent house in 
London playing Gilbert and Sullivan all the year round. Shakespeare 
and Gay died a long time ago ; Gilbert and Sullivan are receding into the 
past. Where are the living poetical dramatists and librettists whose work 
is followed with sympathetic interest, and where are the producers who 
spend time hunting for and inciting those who are potentially such ? 
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Cage that a dramatist of the kind we have in mind might not 


be at first a popular success, though even at that no more would be 
lost on him than is constantly and obstinately lost on the world’s worst 
plays. Granted that the syndicate bosses cannot be expected to make 
discoveries. Granted also that even the most intelligent of actor-managers 
may have to be told where to get good work, if it is to be got at all. But 
surely the intermediary work might be done. Far the most active dramatic 
society now existing is the Phcenix, which specifically exists to resurrect— 
and the work is very often, though not always, enjoyable and stimulating 
in its results—the Elizabethans and Carolines. Years ago the Stage Society 
enjoyed a period of fame during which it introduced to the public many 
foreign works of distinction and a number of English plays, mostly 
perhaps of the “ realistic’ type and now a little demoded. The other 
societies which have produced or are producing plays by “‘ new ” authors 
never seem to know where to look for their plays, and have discovered 
virtually nothing that is even tolerable. Their best plays have usually 
been by foreign dramatists. We do not believe that no good plays with 
the most ambitious aims are written: we are acquainted with several, 
none of which we have seen acted and some of which have not been 
printed. There are certainly good writers who might profitably be 
stimulated to write for the theatre. But there is a lack of contact, physical 
or otherwise, somewhere. A general impression prevails amongst many of 
the best artists that if they even wrote plays of great merit there would 
be no easy access to any sort of performance. The theory prevails that 
an artist, if he is to see his play acted, had better write down, a thing very 
difficult, even practically speaking, to do. It may be a false theory. But 
what is a young writer to think who finds that chances of seeing the 
admirable acting version of the Dynasts virtually do not exist, that the 
best of Mr. Gordon Bottomley’s plays has never been staged at all, and 
that as much may be said of several other plays, which would be equally 
appreciated by the best kind of audience, by artists equally distinguished ? 
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ET us not blame theatrical managers to whom a poetical play—unless 

it is very reminiscent of the eighteen-fifties, in which case it is used to 
enforce, after a short run, the moral that Art spells Failure—is a terrifying 
portent. They have only just begun to get used to plays about strikes. Allwe 
suggest (not as a pill to cure the earthquake, but as some palliation for the 
few who like occasionally to get from the play what they continually get 
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from books) is that there is still room for some small organisation, closely in 
touch with the best literary minds of the day, which shall make it its sole 
business to experiment, however economically, with contemporary work 
of the best available kind, thus perhaps introducing a few plays to wider 
notice, and at any rate giving the more intelligent public a chance of 
seeing, where they were meant to be seen, contemporary plays which at 
present can only be read. In the long run such an effort might be far 
more fruitful than the promiscuous performance in the provinces of A 
Doll’s House and Hindle Wakes, which many reformers of the stage seem 
inclined to rely on. No good play should ever be lost to the stage ; but the 
important thing at the moment is to produce the unproduced and encourage 
the unproductive. “ Repertory”’ theatres are not fulfilling their chief 
function if they all copy each other’s repertories and chiefly cherish 
authors dead or moribund, physically or artistically or both. 
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S we write these Notes we hear that there is a scheme afoot which 

aims at amalgamating, or rather at combining, all, or almost all, the 
producing societies. The idea is, we gather, that these societies jointly 
should take a theatre for a month or two each season, and employ a 
stock company in the joint enterprise. Funds are in sight. We take it 
that each society will have a share in choosing the plays to be performed. 
We can only hope that a considerable proportion of these works will be 
modern English plays, previously unperformed. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


HIS month the tercentenary of Moliére’s birth has been celebrated. 

Moli¢re was a pseudonym of unknown origin, the dramatist’s name being 

Jean Baptiste Poquelin. The exact date of his birth is unknown ; he died on 

_ February 17th, 1673, within a year of the age at which Shakespeare died. 

The celebrations in Paris have been extensive and prolonged, a complete repetition of 

his plays being in process. Here a few good newspaper articles, a lecture at the British 

Academy, and another at the Institut Francais have been considered sufficient. It 

1s a very puzzling and surprising thing that Moliére should be so seldom and so casually 

performed here. Les Fourberies de Scapin, Les Précieuses Ridicules, Tartuffe, Le Médecin 

Malgré Lui, Le Misanthrope, Georges Dandin, Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme : to this list 

schoolmasters resort when they desire to select a scene or two for their pupils to 

perform in French on Speech Days. But it is extraordinarily seldom that one of them 

is given in English in a London theatre, and we should not be surprised to hear that 

there were many plays by Moliére which had never been produced in English at all. 
Translations of all have been published but not, we imagine, very widely read. 
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et is the reason ? Shakespeare, the only writer for the modern stage who 
is greater than Molicre, is played everywhere. Is it that the comedy of manners, 
of which Moliére’s plays, though they have deeper and fiercer elements in them, may 
be said to be the greatest examples, does not transplant when it is no longer contem- 
porary. Certainly, for the moment, we cannot recall a single old example which 
holds the boards outside its own country. The other French comic writers are in 
the same boat with Moliére ; how often are Sheridan, Congreve, and Goldsmith 
performed abroad ? Two years ago an attempt was made to get the London public 
to go to Gogol’s Inspector General, the greatest of Russian comedies : the play was 
taken off in about a fortnight, though it was as easily comprehensible as it was amusing. 
Yet Moliére stands alone above all these writers, and we feel that whatever happens 
to them it is astonishing that his principal plays should not be part of the English 
classic repertory. Perhaps the “‘ Old Vic.” might try one or two on its receptive 
audience. 
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4 je the New Year’s Honours List knighthoods were given to Mr. Charles Hawtrey 


and Mr. Gerald du Maurier, to Mr. Robert Witt of the National Art Collections 
Fund, and to Mr. J.J. Shannon, R.A. ; and the O.M. to Sir James Barrie. ‘The only 
other living writer with the Order of Merit—the only other man, that is, who is 
chiefly known as a writer—is Mr. Thomas Hardy. Mr. Kipling, it is understood, 
has declined this honour, amongst others ; the dead literary members of the Order 
were George Meredith and Henry James, upon whom the decoration was bestowed 
during his last illness, a graceful answer to the gesture of his naturalisation. It seems 
rather odd that the O.M. should not be regarded as going, as it were, ex officio 
with the Laureateship. The State commits itself when a Laureate is appointed, 
and the argument would hold good even if the Laureate were not one of the first 
poets of his age. 
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ORD BRYCE died on January 22nd, in his eighty-fourth year. His vigour, 
after a lifetime of prodigiously varied effort, was such that the news of his death 
came as a surprise to his friends. He was nearly seventy, with a great career as 
historian, professor, politician, and traveller behind him, when he went to America 
as Ambassador. His tenure of the Embassy was the most remarkable in its records, 
but he returned in 1913, only to work as hard as ever during the war. At eighty-three, 
last year, he revisited America. His mere writings would have been a sufficient life- 
_ work for a man of ordinary zest and industry. At twenty-six he wrote his Holy Roman 
Empire, a brief essay, but so brilliant as a historical summary that it has become 
a standard work. His largest book, The American Commonwealth, superseded _every- 
thing, British or American, which covered the same ground; and his Modern 
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Democracies, published only last year, showed no falling off either in curiosity, in | 
energy, or in enthusiasm for the welfare of mankind. Among his other books were | 
Studies in History and Jurisprudence, an interesting volume of Studies in Contemporary | 


Biography and Transcaucasia and Ararat. 
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\ h 7E regret to notice the death, at the age of fifty-four, of Mr. F. E. Green. Most 


of his writings, though they were always lively, were on agriculture and the — 
politics of agriculture ; he was a smallholder, and a Labour candidate at the last | 


election. But he was engaged at the time of his death on what, we dare say, might have 


been the best book on Cobbett, a great and a very entertaining writer, who has not _ 


yet found the editor or the biographer whom he deserves. 
@ 77) a 


WE are asked to say that the Gypsy Lore Society is being revived. The Society 
was founded in 1888, was dormant from 1892 to 1907, had seven years’ pro- 
sperity, and was again suspended when war broke out. The journal will be published 
quarterly, and the first number of the new series is almost ready. The subscription 
is £1 a year, and a very ambitious programme of investigation and record has been 
laid down. Those interested should communicate with the Hon. Secretary, Mr.'T. W. 
Thompson, at Repton, Derby. 
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ORD CREWE, who was not long ago elected President of the Royal Society of 
Literature in succession to the late Lord Halsbury, delivered to the Society on 
January 25th a delightful inaugural lecture on English Writers on County Life, 
Mr. on in the chair. At the same meeting Lord Grey of Fallodon was received 
as a Fellow. 
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War Autobio graphy 


(Written in tllness) 


EAVEN is clouded, mists of rain 
Stream with idle motion by, 
Like a tide the trees’ refrain 
Wearies me where pale I lie 
Thinking of sunny times that were 
Even in shattered Festubert, 
Stubborn joys that blossomed on 
When the golden god was gone 


Who tiptoe on a spire surveyed 

Yser north from Ypres creeping, 
And, how many a sunset ! made 

A longed-for glory amid the weeping. 
In how many a valley of death 
Some trifling thing has given me breath, 
And when the bat-like wings brushed by 
What steady stars smiled in the sky ! 


War might make his worst grimace 
And still my mind in armour good 
Turned aside in every place 
And saw bright day through the black wood : 
There the lyddite vapoured foul, 
But there I got myself a rose ; 
By the shrapnelled lock I’d prowl 
To see below the proud pike doze. 


Like the first light ever streamed 
New and lively past all telling 
What I dreamed of joy I dreamed 
The more opprest the more rebelling 
Trees ne’er shone so lusty green 
As those in Hamel valley, eyes 
Did never such right friendship mean 
As his who loved my enterprise. 
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Thus the child was born again 

In the youth, the toga’s care 
Flung aside ; desired, found vain ; 

And sharp as ichor grew the air : 
But the hours passed, and evermore 
Harsher screamed the condor war, 
The last green tree was scourged to nothing, 
The stream’s decay left senses loathing ; 


The eyes that had been strength so long 
Gone, or blind, or lapt in clay, 

And war grown twenty times as strong 
As when I held him first at bay : 

—Then down and down I sunk from joy 

To shrivelled age, though scarce a boy, 

And knew for all my fear to die 

That I with those lost friends should lie. 


Now in slow imprisoned pain 
Lie I in the garret bed 

With this crampt and weighted brain 
That scarce has power to wish me fled 

To burst the vault and soar away 

Into the apocalypse of day, 

And so regain the tingling light 

That twice has passed before my sight. 


EDMUND BLUNDEN 


The ‘Red Man in the Settlements 


ROM wilderness remote he breaks 
With stealthy springing tread ; 
The little town a moment takes 

A glimpse of times long dead. 


He scorns to see the things we own 
But sullen stares beyond, 
Alone, impassive, cold, unknown ; 


With us he feels no bond. 


One moment flocking with a stare 
To see the red man pass 

The townsfolk feel the street’s hot glare 
And dream of springs and grass. 
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They see a breathless, dusty town 
They had not known before ; 
The red man in his robes is gone, 
The townsfolk toil once more. 


And whence he came, and whither fled, 
And why, is all unknown ; 

His ways are strange, his skin is red, 
Our ways and skins our own. 


FRANK PREWETT 


The Two-Seater 


AM so conscious of the girl, 
Of brown ringlets how they curl 
Seductively against a neck ; 
Sidelong I watch a clear profile, 
And all the gleaming streaming while 
Swinging along without a check 
We drive an eager fervid wedge 
Between each fleeting roadside hedge 
While ever the static distance waits 
Beyond its far enchanted gates, 
Its magic palings, rows on rows, 
Which as we speed forever close 
In circling bounds around our eyes 
Beneath blue centripetal skies. 


Ten little phantom horses race, 
Slacken their speed or strain at trace, 
Housed in their panoply of steel, 
Well bitted and obedient to 
Little subconscious things I do 
With finger-tips on steering wheel. 
But we, we two, are sitting still 
Content to let them race their fill. 
Our spinning wheels do fast unwind 
The streaming road that floats behind ; 
And back there all the things we’ve seen, 
Intense, significant, this day, 
Along this high triumphal way, 
Are just as if we had not been. 
2a) 
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Settles again the dust we stirred 

And still sings on the very bird, 

As pertinent in evening hush 

As when we heard him turn his tune 
With pointed skill this afternoon— 

The very bird, the very thrush, 

From the same spray of the same bush ; 
In endless fields each buttercup 

Still holds its shining chalice up ; 

The golden gorse’s almond scent 

On miles of sun-burned air is spent— 
Yes, every mile that we have been 
Smiles still, a picture though unseen, 
Nor misses aught of our praise ; 

And country folk who chanced to glance it 
Think not at all of our transit 

But go their own appropriate ways. 


But for us two these things shall be 
High wrought in memory’s imagry ; 
Vivid, significant, each one. 

That pretty lass shall ever wait 
Milk-can in hand by that farm gate ; 
That red-combed hen shall cackle on ; 
That tossing orchard still shall bloom 
Contrasting with the solemn gloom 

Of those dark yews by that church wall— 
In the locked gallery of my mind 

My closed eyes shall ever find 

These pictures hang nor fade at all ; 
These glimpsed fields and folk shall stay 
Forever with me from this day 

Part of that past that’s part of me; 

And memories, like gossamer, 

Spun by this summer’s day with her, 
Tangle forever every tree. 


KENNETH H. ASHLEY 


POETRY 


| HE house had gone to bring again 
To the midnight sky a sunset glow. 


Now the chimney was all of the house that stood 
Like a pistil after the petals go. 


The barn opposed across the way, 
That would have joined the house in flame 
Had it been the will of the wind, was left 
To bear forsaken the place’s name. 


No more it opened with all one end 
For teams that came by the stony road 

To drum on the floor with scurrying hoofs 
And brush the mow with the summer load. 


The birds that came to it through the air 
At broken windows flew out and in, 

Their murmur more like the sigh we sigh 
From too much dwelling on what has been. 


Yet for them the lilac renewed its leaf, 
And the aged elm, though touched with fire ; 
And the dry pump flung up an awkward arm ; 
And the fence post carried a strand of wire. 


For them there was really nothing sad. 

But though they rejoiced in the nest they kept, 
One had to be versed in country things 

Not to believe the Phcebes wept. 


ROBERT FROST 
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The Need of being Versed in Country Things 
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“As Rivers of Water in a Dry Place” 


| ONELY, lonely lay the hill, 
Not a bird was there to sing, 
Not a bee was there to drone ; 
The sky, unbrushed of any wing, 
Hung above me like a stone 


And scarce my feet obeyed my will 
As heavily I walked alone. 


Then, like a tender memory, 

Crept up from off the lifeless ground 
The low, melodious, lovely sound 
Of water lapsing secretly. 

A little sunken stream I found 

And all the way was sweet to me. 


O ancient music earliest heard 

Ere time was born or any bird, 

When first above the chaos wild 

The brooding Spirit breathed and stirred ; 
O first-born music, undefiled, 

Clear as the laughter of a child, 

Fresh as God’s latest word ! 


ANNA DE BARY 
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The Singing Furies 


HE yellow sky grows vivid as the sun ; 
The sea glittering, and the hills dun. 


The stones quiver. Twenty pounds of lead 
Fold upon fold, the air enlaps my head. 


Both eyes scorch : tongue stiff and bitter. 
Flies buzz, but no birds twitter : 

Slow bullocks stand with stinging feet, 
And naked fishes scarcely stir for heat. 


White as smoke, 
As jetted steam, dead clouds awoke 
And quivered on the Western rim : 
And then the singing started : dim 
And sibilant as rime-stiff reeds 
That whistle as the wind leads. 
The North whispered low and sere : 
The South answered loud and clear, 
And thunder muffled up like drums 
Beat, whence the east wind comes. 
The heavy sky that could not weep 
Is loosened : rain falls steep, 
And thirty singing furies ride 
To crack the sky from side to side. 
They sing, and lash the wet-flanked wind : 
Sing, from Col to Hafod Mynd : 
Fling their voices half a score 
Of miles along the mounded shore : 
Whip loud music from each tree, 
And roll their pzean out to sea 
Where crowded breakers fling and leap, 
And strange things throb five fathoms deep. 


The sudden tempest roared and died. 
The Singing Furies muted ride 

Down wet and slippery roads to hell : 
And silent in their captors’ train 

Two fishers, storm-caught on the main, 
A shepherd, battered with his flocks, 

A pit-boy tumbled from the rocks : 
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A score of back-broke gulls, and hosts 
Of shadowy, small, pathetic ghosts 

Of mice and leverets caught by flood : 
Their beauty shrouded in cold mud. 


RICHARD HUGHES 


The Birthplace 


TRANSLATED FROM THE RUSSIAN OF NEKRASOV 


EHOLD it once again, the old familiar place, 
Wherein my fathers passed their barren, vacant days ! 
In muddy revels ran their lives, in witless bragging, 
In little bullying ways, in gluttonies unflagging ; 
The swarm of shivering serfs in their oppression found 
An enviable thing the master’s meanest hound ; 
And here to see the light of heaven I was fated, 
And here I learned to hate, and bear the thing I hated ; 
But all my hate I hid within my soul for shame, 
And I at seasons too a yokel squire became ; 
And here it was my soul, untimely spoilt and tainted, 
With blessed rest and peace too soon was disacquainted ; 
Unchildish trouble then, and premature desires, 
Lay heavy on my heart, and scorched it with their fires. 
The days of a man’s youth in memory, ’tis notorious, 
Are like a sumptuous dream, are trumpeted as glorious ; 
—Those beauteous memories file in order before me, 
Only to fill my breast with anger and ennui ! 


Here is the dark, dark close. See, where the branches thicken, 
What figure glimpses down the pathway, sad and stricken ? 
Too well the cause I know, my mother, of thy tears ; 

Too well I know who marred and wasted all thy years. 

For ever doomed to serve a sullen churl untender, 

Unto no hopeless hope thy spirit would surrender ; 

To no rebellious dream thy timorous heart was stirred ; 
Thy lot, like any serf’s, was borne without a word. 

No frigid soul was thine, I know, or void of passion, 

But resolute, and framed in proud and lovely fashion ; 

And all the wrongs that still thy ebbing strength could bear 
Thy last faint words forgave thy slayer, watching there ! 
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And thou, too, with that sad mute sufferer partaking 

Her dreadful lot, and all the outrage and the aching, 
Thou also art no more, my heart’s own sister, mine ! 

Out of those doors by cur and servile concubine 

Infested, thou must flee from shame unto disaster, 
Commit thy lot unto a strange, an unloved master, 

Aye, and rehearse afar the doom that fell on her, 

Thy mother. Even he, thy executioner, 

Shuddered before thy bier, was once betrayed to weeping, 
To see thee with that smile so cold and rigid sleeping. 


—Now it is blind and blank, that mansion old and gray ; 
Women and dogs, buffoons and lackeys, where are they ? 
Gone : but, of old, I know not what oppression leaden 
Weighed upon great and small, the weary heart to deaden. 
—Unto the nurse I fled. But ah! the nurse ! how smarted 
The tears I wept for her, when all too heavy-hearted ! 

To hear her name may stir the springs of old emotion, 

But long, how long! has been extinct my heart’s devotion ; 
Chance memories arise to trace and trace again 

How her insensate love and kindness were my bane ; 

And lo ! my heart again with wrath and rancour swelling ! 


Nay, from those younger years of harshness and rebelling 
No recollection brings one comfortable ray ; 

But all that from the first ensnared my life, and lay 
Upon me like a ban irrevocably blasting, 

All, all began at home, in this my birthplace. Casting 
My gaze in loathing round, it gives me comfort still 

To see that they have felled the dark pinewood, the chill 
Shelter for tired men from summer heats reposing ; 

The fallows are burnt up, the herds are idly dozing 

And hang their heads above the streamlet parched with drought ; 
The crazy mansion, void and sullen, bulges out, 

Where once the long dull note of stifled lamentation 
Chimed with the clash of cups and shouts of exultation ; 
Where he who ground the rest beneath him—only he 

To live his life, or act, or draw his breath, was free. 


OLIVER ELTON 
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Before Battle 


ERE on the blind verge of infinity 
H We live and move like moles. Our crumbling trench 
Gapes like a long wound in the sodden clay. 

The land is dead. No voice, no living thing, 

No happy green of leaf tells that the spring 

Wakes in the world behind us. Empty gloom 

Fills the cold interspace of earth and sky. 

The sky is waterlogged and the drenched earth 

Rots, and the whining sorrow of slow shells 

Flies overhead. But memory, like the rose, 

Wakes and puts forth her bright and odorous blooms 
And builds green hanging gardens in the heart. 


Once, in another life, in other places, 
Where a slow river coiled through broad green spaces 
And sunlight filled the long grass of the meadows 
And moving water flashed from shine to shadows 
Of old green-feathered willows, bent in ranks 

Along sun-speckled banks, 
Lovely remembered things now gone for ever ; 
I saw young men run naked by the river, 
Thirty young soldiers. Where the field-path goes, 
Their boots and shirts and khaki lay in rows. 


With feet among the long warm grass stood one 
Like ivory in the sun, 
And in the water, white upon the shade 
That hung beneath the shore, 
His long reflection like a slow flag swayed 
And at a trembling of the water frayed 
Into a hundred shreds, then joined once more. 
One, where the river (when the willows end) 
Breaks from its calm to swirl about a bend— 
Strong swimmer, he,—wrestled against the race 
Of the full stream. I saw his laughing face 
Framed by his upcurved arm. Another, slim, 
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Hands above head, stood braced upon the brim, 
Then dived—a brother of the curved new moon— 
And came up streaming soon ° 
Ten feet beyond, brown shoulders shining wet 
And comic face and hair washed sleek as jet. 
Further upstream I saw a gay young fellow 
Climb stealthily into a leaning willow, 
And perch there, hidden, crooning like a dove, 
Till from the pool below a voice was heard : 
“Ere, Bert ! Where’s Bert ?” And Bert sang out above : 
““ Up here, old son, changed to a bloody bird ! ” 
And dived through leaves and shattered through the cool 
Clear watery mirror, and all across the pool 
Slow winking circles opened out, till he 
Rose and in rising broke their symmetry. 


Their shouts and laughter filled the sparkling air : 
White flakes of shining water everywhere 
Splashed from their diving. Hosts of little billows 
Beat on the shores, and the boughs of the hanging willows 
Glittered with glassy drops. Then, bright as fire, 
A bugle sounded, and their happy din 
Stopped, and the boys, with that swift discipline 
With which keen life answers the heart’s desire, 
Rushed for the bank. And all the bank grew white 
With bodies swarming up out of the stream. 
From the water and the trees they came to sight : 
Across dark leaves I saw their quick limbs gleam. 
Then brandished towels flashed whitely everywhere : 
They dried their ears and scrubbed their towzled hair : 
One, stepping to the water, carefully 
Stretched a bare leg to rinse a muddy foot : 

One sat with updrawn knee, 
Bent head, and both hands tugging on a boot. 
And gradually the bright and flashing crowd 
Dimmed into sober khaki. Then their loud 
Laughter and shouts and songs died at a word : 
The ranks fell in. No sound, no movement stirred. 
The willow boughs were still, the blue sky burned. 
The party numbered down, formed fours, right-turned, 
Marched. And their shadows faded from the stream 
And the dark pool swayed back into its dream : 
Only the trampled meadow-grass reported 
Where all that gay humanity had sported. 
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The dream has dimmed. I wake, remembering how 
Many of those smart boys no longer now 
Cast running shadows on the grass or make 

White tents with laughter shake, 
But lie in narrow chambers underground, 
Eyes void of sunlight, ears unthrilled by sound 
Of laughter. Round this post on every hand 
Stretches a dim, charred sepulchre of land 
Where ruined homes and shell-torn fields are lost 
In one great sea of clay—clay seared by fire, 
Battered by rainstorms, jagged and scarred, and crossed 
By gaping trench-lines hedged with rusted wire. 


The rainy evening fades. A rainy night 
Sags down upon us. Wastes of sodden clay 
Fade like a mist, and fade all sound and sight, 
All broken sounds and movements of the day, 
To emptiness, to listlessness, a grey 
Unhappy silence tremulous with the poise 
Of hearts intent and fearful expectation 

And secret preparation, 
Silence that is not peace, but bated breath, 

A listening for death, 
A breathless prelude to tremendous noise. 


O give us one more day of sun and leaves, 

The laughing soldiers and the laughing stream, 

And when at dawn the loud destruction cleaves 

This silence, and, like men that move in dream, 
(Knowing the awaited trial has begun) 

We climb the trench, and cross the wire, and start, 
We’ll stumble through the shell-bursts with good heart 
Like boys who race through meadows in the sun. 


MARTIN ARMSTRONG 
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Wee POEMS 
I-The Candle 


HEN at a glance my body’s eye 
Runs from East to West the sky 
And gathers in one swift embrace 
A million shining miles of space, 
Then do I wonder that my mind, 
Straining her eyes before, behind— 
A trembling candle—should illume 
So dusty and so small a room. 


TIl-Walls 


HERE a stone path between high walls 
Rings each day to my dull footfalls, 
A vine with overhanging spray 
Close-bordering gardens does betray. 
So likewise treads my walled-in thought 
Dull ways of habit, guessing nought 
Of how the curves go close along 
To Beauty’s wine and light and song. 


Tl-Muttiplicity 


) Y HEN I invade my secret soul, 
Thinking to find it clean and whole, 
There peep at me from cave and den 
So many phantoms of half-men 
That I, lest those companions gaunt 
My laughing workaday self should haunt, 
Rush out again to the world, to see 
A saner multiplicity. 


GEORGE ROSTREVOR 
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By GEORGE MOORE 


ILFRID HOLMES was by many years younger than his 

brothers and sisters, all of whom were making their way in the 

world, the girls marrying and the boys doing well in different 

professions ; the Army had claimed one, the Law another, and 
as a Civil Servant the third was helping to run the Empire in India. 

The Holmes were tall men with long faces and small eyes. Wilfrid, the 
last, was larger-framed, more heavily-built than his brothers ; his long, 
oval face was fuller, and in him the small family eyes were not less intelli- 
gent than his brothers’ eyes, but weaker, telling of an indolence of mind 
and body that he had never struggled against, but had just grown from 
childhood into boyhood and from boyhood into manhood clinging to the 
widow’s skirts, without memory of his father, Holmes having died when 
Wilfrid was a small child. At a very early age he had begun to dread his 
brothers and sisters, for every time one returned to pay the mother a visit 
the question came up : “‘ Now, what is Wilfrid going to do with himself ? 
Has he not yet decided on a profession?” Mrs. Holmes tried to soften 
criticisms of her spoilt child with stories of Wilfrid’s different aspirations, 
and she told these with a gentle humour. 

“ Wilfrid,” she said, “‘ is thinking of entering the Consular Service, and 
if you could get a letter from your old friend ‘3 

“ But,” said the brother, who was staying at Bushfield at the moment, 
“ will Wilfrid try to pass the examination, for there is one?” 

Mrs. Holmes parried the question, and when another brother arrived 
six months or a year later and Wilfrid’s future was again discussed, she 
told with the same gentle humour that he was now thinking of astronomy 
as a profession, and had gone so far as to purchase a telescope. 

“And every uncloudy night,” she said, “ he has it out on the steps ; 
Jupiter’s Satellites can be seen through it, and Saturn’s Ring. He knows 
the names of most of the stars, and speaks of the different ascensions.”’ 

“But, mother, what you tell me is mere star-gazing, otherwise idleness. 
Modern astronomy is little more than mathematics, and Wilfrid never 
showed any interest in mathematics at school, nor in classical studies, nor 
in games.” 

Mrs. Holmes defended her yoe lamb, and spoke of a cricketing suit she 
had bought for Wilfrid—bats and wickets, shoes and gloves. 

“Oh, he may have liked all these things,’ Hector answered, “ but not 
the game itself! And now that he has left school and come here to live with 
you, has he taken to riding or shooting ? When you go to London does 
he attend dancing classes ? ” 

“ You would like to know, Hector, if he wastes his time with young 
women ? [ am glad to say he does not.” 
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~ A man——” It was on Hector’s lips to say that a man who is indifferent 
to women is indifferent to all things, but he felt that words were unavailing 
and that Wilfrid would have to follow the course of his life like another. 


_ And to make his last days at home a pleasant thought for his mother— 


Hector was returning to India—he spoke kindly to Wilfrid, saying, “I 
shall always remember, Wilfrid, your showing me your telescope.” 
And in the train (his mother and brother were accompanying him to 
Portsmouth) he spoke of the canals in Mars, his words awakening certain 


~ qualms of conscience in him lest they should influence Wilfrid to worry 


\ - 


his mother to buy him another telescope ; but that night at the Theatre 
Royal, Portsmouth, one of the Gilbert and Sullivan operettes swept the 
firmament for ever from his mind. Hector heard him whistling overhead 
next morning, and his last words to his brother were, “‘I think I shall 
sell that telescope and buy a flute with the money,” the words “ All 
ashore ”’ interrupting any remark that Hector might have wished to make. 

And all that day and the next and till the end of the week Wilfrid could 
talk of nothing but flutes, and many and long were the walks that he and 
his mother went from instrument-maker to instrument-maker, Wilfrid 
trying all the flutes but never satisfied, till at last she said, ‘‘ Now, Wilfrid, 
you must make up your mind what flute you want.” It was after the 
purchase of two flutes and a piccolo that mother and son returned to 
Bushfield Park, Wilfrid with the intention of devoting his life to musical 
composition. 

As there was no teacher in the neighbourhood of whom he approved, 
he sent to London for the score of the opera he had heard at Portsmouth, 
and applied himself to it with an assiduity that seemed to his mother to 
betoken a new Wilfrid, learning week by week to pick his way through 
the intricacies of modern notation. He knew the airs of Patience by 
heart, and by comparing the notes that his flute uttered with those upon 
paper he learnt their values, approximately, as he confessed to his mother 
one day on her asking him if he was reading or playing by ear. “‘ I can 
read at sight now, mother, for I have discovered that it makes a great 
deal of difference if the note is black or white.” 

“Yes, Wilfrid, it does; but you are giving yourself a great deal of 
unnecessary trouble to learn by yourself what anybody could teach you 
in a few weeks.”’ And she spoke to him of her old governess, whom she 
would like to ask to Bushfield for her holidays. He would have liked a 
music-master rather than an old woman for a teacher, but he learnt from 
her how to play the piano a little ; and he continued his studies afterwards 
with a professor of music selected by himself, reaching within a year the 
stage of being able to write down a tune when it was dictated to him, 
without asking that it should be repeated unduly—three or four times were 
enough, if it was repeated slowly, and if he gave his ear, which was a slow 
one, wholly to the capture of it. 

He was now living in a garret in London upon an allowance of three 
pounds a week, a pound of which went to pay for his music lessons ; and 
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when his mother climbed the five flights that led to him one morning 
between ten and eleven (Wilfrid was rarely able to persuade himself out 
of the bedclothes before eleven) he came to the door, in answer to her 
repeated knocking, in his shirt and trousers, asking in an aggrieved tone 
who was there. 

“Oh, mother, I didn’t know it was you!” he said, recognising her voice. 
“Come in quickly, for I am making my cocoa, and if the milk boils over 
it will be spoilt.” And the milk happening to boil over during his absence 
at the door, Mrs. Holmes expressed her regret. ‘‘ You will take an hour to 
dress yourself. Let me go and fetch the milk for you. It was my fault.” 

She often spoke of this visit afterwards, mildly amused at his solicitude 
for his cocoa, imitating very well the tone of his voice when he said, “I 
must go at once to fetch some more milk.’ And she told how she had 
sat watching Wilfrid stirring his cocoa, hearing him say that it took a long 
time to find out when the cocoa was properly mixed, and that it was hardly 
less difficult to make tea.” 

“‘'To make tea properly,” he said, ‘‘ the water has to be really boiling.” 
And he told a long story of what he had suffered from a charwoman, 
who not only forgot to pour his tea into a second teapot within two minutes 
(anything over two minutes made the tea worthless, undrinkable), but 
left it on the hob, “ to keep it ’ot,” she said ; and when she did remember 
to put it into the second teapot she forgot to heat the pot first, and 
“‘hotted ” it up upon the hob. 

“‘T will make your tea for you in the future when you leave this garret 
and return with me to Bushfield,”’ the mother answered. 

But she could not persuade her son to leave his garret. He was still 
attached to music, and had composed a number of airs which he played 
to her on his flute whenever she called to see him. She listened to him 
patiently, like a mother, and after each tune she said, “I like that ; that’s 
very pretty, a very pretty tune indeed,” sometimes venturing upon a 
criticism : “ But is not the last tune somewhat like the first that you 
played to me?” Wilfrid played the two tunes over again and thought his 
mother fastidious, and she restrained herself always from asking him, 
“ But, Wilfrid, the top line is not sufficient ? Modern music is in the 
harmony.” 

Harmony was a word that rarely came into Wilfrid’s talk about music, 
he being of the opinion that, whereas there were many harmonists, there 
were few melodists. Mrs. Holmes consulted the music-master, from whom 
she learnt that Wilfrid’s ear was slow ; he could not hear simultaneously 
the different parts of a fugue, and was not likely to add a lyric to the long 
list of English lyrics. On being pressed still further, the music-master 
gave it as his opinion that Wilfrid should never look upon music as 
anything more than a hobby, a verdict that Mrs. Holmes received without 
surprise, the music-master’s opinion having long been her opinion. 
But she loved her son too dearly to utter a word of discouragement. 
Instead, she made provision for him in her will, confiding him to the 
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| care of her younger sister, who, when Wilfrid’s mother passed away, 
did not forget to send her nephew a cheque for fifty pounds each half-year. 


And upon this money Wilfrid lived his lonely life, trying always to 
make both ends meet, living aloof, avoiding his relations instinctively. 


If one of his brothers called, Wilfrid welcomed him, begged of him to 
Stay to tea ; and after tea he accompanied his relation, sometimes a brother, 
sometimes a cousin, to the station, and parted from him with such a show 
of courtesy and friendliness that he was surprised that Wilfrid did not 
return to supper, as he had promised that he would, next Sunday. 

But months, sometimes years, passed without their seeing him, and 
again somebody would go forth and return with the truant from family life, 


_ who would again disappear, leaving them to their gentle disputations 
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round the fire, seeking reasons for Wilfrid’s aloofness, the true reason 
never spoken, everybody keeping it hidden away almost from himself, 
for to speak it, or even to allow it a place in their thoughts, was to impugn 
their own conduct towards Wilfrid, who read into their offers of help, 
even into kind words, a wish to wound him, or at least to set themselves 
above him, to make it plain to him that he was their inferior. Nor is this 
to be wondered at, for whosoever cannot get his living dreads his relations, 
dreads their eyes and words, and the rare occasions when a brother or a 
cousin calls and insists upon the poor devil coming to dinner or supper. 
The windows and doorways, as they pass out of the squalor of his 
neighbourhood into fashionable London, begin to reproach him, and he 
detects a sneer in the eyes of the servant who opens the door to him. 
The pictures on the walls, the carpets under his feet, the food he eats, the 
wine he drinks, remind him of his inferiority; and one night on returning 
from Hampstead Wilfrid said, ‘‘ Never again will they walk me round 
their drawing-rooms, showing off their wealth ! ” : 

All night he lay awake, attributing motives, and asking himself why 
they troubled to come to see him and to pester him with invitations. 
The answer to his questions came: ‘“‘ That they may better discuss me 
and pity me and gloat over my poverty. But I never apply to them for help. 
Perhaps if I did they would not be so eager to see me.” And his imagina- 


- tion ringing changes upon these themes, he passed into sleep, awakening 


out of sleep a happier man than when he lay down, for about him was 


_the familiar room in which he read and wrote and played his flute. 


As soon as he was out of bed his first task was the brushing of his clothes. 
A button to which he attached his braces hung by a single thread, but 
there was no need for Wilfrid to ask the landlady’s help—he could sew 
on a button. He could clean his boots, too, and very often did, for there 


- were other lodgers besides him in the house in which he lived, and the 


landlady and her drudge could not attend upon them all. 
“Tf the relations of overnight could see me now!” Wilfrid said to 
himself-as he brushed. ‘‘ I wish they could, for they would see that I can 
do many things that they cannot. If I cannot get my own living, I can at 
least get my own breakfast. I can light a fire, and not one of them would 
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know how to do that.’’ On these words he opened the oven (the grate 
was an old one, with convenient hobs), took out some dry sticks, and very 
soon a fire was blazing. And, still thinking of his relations, he went to the 
cupboard, cut his bacon, melted the butter in the pan before dropping in 
the eggs ; and before the landlady knocked to ask if she might do his 
room Wilfrid had finished his breakfast and was nearly dressed. 

‘Yes, Mrs. Plowden,”’ he answered, ‘‘ you can come in; I have only 
to tie my neck-tie and slip on my coat.” And they fell to talking of the 
present prices of sausages, steak, and mutton chops. | 

“I think I shall treat myself to-day, Mrs. Plowden, to a little custard | 
pudding.” 

‘If you are busy with your music to-day, Mr. Holmes, I shall be glad | 
to make your pudding for you,” an offer which Wilfrid accepted, though | 
he would have preferred to make his own pudding and cook it in his own 
room. But he knew that a lodger such as he was must become a friend of 
the landlady, and that he could do this by accepting and rendering 
services, by courtesy and by conversation; for Mrs. Plowden wearied 
of her servant’s talk, which was always, she confided to Wilfrid, about | 
men, and was glad to come upstairs, “ to listen,” as she put it, “ to a toon | 
on the flute.” | 

Wilfrid was careful not to enter into conversation with Emma, forhe | 
was aware that in Mrs. Plowden’s eyes he was a big, fine-looking man ; | 
and he had also learnt by experience that women are jealous, and that 
the pleasure Mrs. Plowden took in coming upstairs for little private talks 
with him would be embittered if more than three words at a time were © 
exchanged between him and Emma, and of all if he were to entertain 
Emma with an air on the flute. 

No house he had ever lived in suited him so well as Mrs. Plowden’s, 
No. 31 Goldhawk Road, Shepherd’s Bush, and, by reticence, tact, and 
courtesy, and by never playing the flute late at night or when other lodgers | 
were in the house, he had managed to obtain a position in No. 31 that 
seemed unassailable. But tact and reticence and courtesy give way some- 
times under sudden stress of circumstance, and one day Wilfrid discovered 
the score of a French operette that he had sought vainly for years, in a rag- 
and-bone shop, and, bringing it home, he spent a large part of the night — 
playing it over very softly, so softly that he believed no one could hear | 
him. In this he was mistaken, however, for next morning the landlady, 
when she came to do his room, wore a look of weariness upon her face, 
and not many words were exchanged between them before she told 
him that his room would be wanted at the end of the week. | 

Wilfrid’s courtesy and his promise not to play again after twelve o’clock, 
and never to play, morning or evening, till the lady on the drawing-room 
floor had left the house, softened Mrs. Plowden’s resolution. 

“You see, Mrs. Plowden, I had been trying for years to get the score 
of Hervé’s Reine de Navarre, and came upon it by chance in an old rag- 
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and-bone shop, the only score in existence, perhaps, certainly one of the 
very few, for the opera was only played three times—it was a complete 


_ failure in Paris. I have been seeking it for years. I shoulda’t have played 


last night, I know, but, Mrs. Plowden, I assure you I played so softly 
that I did not think anyone in the house could have heard. I will call upon 
the lady on the drawing-room floor, and if you would not like me to do that, 
{ will apologise to her when I meet her on the stairs. I can assure her that, 
so far as I am concerned, she will never know another troubled night.” 

Mrs. Plowden’s face darkened, and as she tossed the bedclothes hither 
and thither she muttered that she was not sure that the drawing-room 
floor piano was not much more noisy in the house than Mr. Holmes’s 
flute, words that encouraged Wilfrid to believe that he had only to 
propitiate the lady on the drawing-room floor. And, meeting her on the 
staircase some five minutes after his interview with Mrs. Plowden, he told 
her how sorry he was that his flute-playing had disturbed her rest, speaking 
with such courtesy that she regretted having made the complaint, to 
make amends for which she invited him to her piano, saying that she 
would like to run through the score with him. 

Wilfrid accepted her invitation, and, when the slight interest of La Reine 
de Navarre was exhausted, their talk turned on composition, Wilfrid 
admitting that he had been engaged on an opera for some time and had 
completed most of it, whereupon the lady urged him to run upstairs and 
fetch it, saying that it would interest her to play the accompaniments. 

*“ But they are not written,” he answered, “ only the top line.” 

For a moment this seemed a serious difficulty, but the lady offered to 
improvise ; and Wilfrid came in in such excellent time and tune that the 
lady began to foresee a possible combination—Wilfrid supplying the 
melodies and she the accompaniments, in this way writing an opera between 
them, a hope that might have been fulfilled had not an unexpected and 
cruel accident caused Wilfrid to seek another lodging, and one as far as 
possible from Shepherd’s Bush. 

Notting Hill at once suggested itself, and he went thither overcome 
with shame, unable to understand how it was that Mrs. Plowden had 
declined to accept his word or Edith’s, her daughter, who had returned 
to Shepherd’s Bush unexpectedly. He had intended to ask Mrs. Plowden 
~ for another blanket, but had forgotten to do so (the slight misunderstanding 
that had occurred between him and Mrs. Plowden on account of his flute 
had put everything else out of his mind), and, finding sleep impossible, 
he had bethought himself of a blanket from the spare room, never dreaming 
that Miss Plowden had returned home. ‘To make matters worse it so 
* happened that Mrs. Plowden was pressing her daughter to tell the whole 
story of her betrayal when Wilfrid appeared in his nightshirt on the 
_ threshold. | 

‘“‘ Good God, who would have thought it!” cried Mrs. Plowden. 

‘“‘ Mother, he’s not the one,” Edith answered without hesitation. 
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‘Mrs. Plowden, I beg you to believe that I came here for an extra 
blanket,” interjected Wilfrid, “‘and knew nothing of your daughter’s 
return.” 

‘Mother, you are wronging an innocent man,” Edith implored. 

But their assurances did not deflect Mrs. Plowden from her purpose, 
and for many months Wilfrid heard in his thoughts the unfortunate 
occurrence still raging—Mrs. Plowden asking intermittently if it wasn’t 
he who was it, and Edith always refusing to give up the name of her 
betrayer. The last words that had passed between Wilfrid and Edith 
were, ‘‘ Mother would have believed you if it had not been ” Wilfrid 
had not heard the end of the sentence, Mrs. Plowden having hustled him 
off her doorstep. 

And now Wilfrid rose from his chair, asking himself what purpose 
might be served by recalling unpleasant memories. But memories are 
often very insistent and will not be repelled, and he sat terrified at the 
thought of his escape. If Edith were not an honourable girl Mrs. Plowden 
might have taken him into court, and the magistrate might have made 
out a maintenance order against him—five shillings a week, which he 
could not have paid. And his aunt! He had stood on the brink of ruin, 
but had escaped the worst. All the same, he had lost his very comfortable « 
lodging. ] 

The house in Notting Hill was not nearly so well suited to his needs 
as the house in Shepherd’s Bush. He missed the hobs and the oven, 
Mrs. Plowden’s attendance, and the accompaniments, which threw light 
on his melodies, inspiring new versions. If Edith had only told the name 
of the blackguard who—— But she hadn't. 

“Such is life,’ he giggled, and continued to work at his opera, The 
Mulberry Tree, till the story he was illustrating began to seem disjointed, 
broken-backed. 

‘““ Any one of the professional librettists could put it right in a minute 
by a trick,” he said, ‘ but I should like to have it undisfigured by artifices, 
and only time will be able to do that for me.” 

So he turned to the second interest in his life, the legend of Tristram 
and Isolde, which, in his opinion, had never yet been traced to its source. 
His researches brought him so often to the British Museum that he felt 
it would be a saving for him to live in Bloomsbury ; and he went thither, 
hoping to find a grate with an oven like the one in Shepherd’s Bush. 

‘The neighbourhood was an old one, but the hob grate seemed to have 
disappeared from it, and in his search he did not come upon one of those 
small mending tailors who can turn an old suit of clothes into what looks 
like a new one. ‘These were grave disadvantages, but he was nearer his 
work, and he had been much encouraged lately by the discovery that he 
could work out Isolde’s history by means of place-names. Nothing is more 
lasting than the names of places ; in the course of ages a letter or two may 
be omitted or transposed, but the name remains practically the same. 
And the art of the imaginative historian lies in the divination of missing _ 
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letters ; the moment they are restored light breaks, and very soon Wilfrid 
was in possession of the names of certain minor chiefs who had accepted 
Isolde’s father as Overlord. 

“ Another week, another month at most,” he said, rising from his 
desk one day, “ and my case will be complete.” 

And so absorbed was he in his conjectures that he did not hear one of 
the librarians ask him if he had succeeded in carrying Isolde’s family 
history further back than the fifth century. The librarian had to repeat 
his question, and, awakening from his reverie, Wilfrid answered, “ I 
think the facts show that the family history can be traced back to Tara. 
One of her ancestors ruled there, I believe. In another month I shall be 
able to tell you for certain.” 

“Well, the reason I spoke,” said the librarian, “‘ is that there is some 
talk now that the story came to the French chronicler, Chrétien de Troyes, 
from Brittany, and that the Bretons got it from the Celts of Cornwall, who 
in turn got it from the Welsh. It is being pointed out that the old Welsh 
pedigrees tell of an Arthur, a king of the district round Chester, who had 
a cousin, King March, a minor king, who married a lady called Eisylt. 
As you can see the Irish coast easily, Lleyn a 

The librarian did not finish his sentence, so busy was he gathering in 
the books that readers were thrusting upon him. A hurried time, not one 
for prolonged talk, and while Wilfrid stood among the jostling crowd, 
dumbfounded, the bell rang, and the last readers were roused from their 
books by weary attendants. 

A small rain was falling ; umbrellas were opened in the pillared portico ; 
and this crowd, comprising a thousand different interests and intellects, 
always brought the same thought into his mind—that it was strange that so 
many people should have a small sum of money in his or her pocket ; and 
he never failed to think that if these trickles of the world’s wealth stopped 
for a week the world would split and fall to pieces—a ship wrenched 
apart by waves, each carrying away a spar, a mast, a part of the hull. 

An impersonal wonder the emptying of the British Museum had often 
excited in him, but to-day as he stood admiring the crowd he remembered 
suddenly that his aunt’s fifty pounds had failed to trickle into his pocket 
that morning. For the first time there had been a delay, and it seemed 
to him ominous that the delay should have coincided with the news that 
a new theory regarding the legend of Tristram and Isolde was being put 
forward. He had looked forward to seeing his aunt’s cheque that morning, 
but his head being full of his work at the British Museum he had hardly 
given the matter a thought; and he might not have done so now 
if the librarian had not mentioned the possibly Welsh origin of the story. 
Two misfortunes on the same day seemed to predict trouble for him, 
mayhap a break in his life. His aunt had never failed before. 

‘‘ But has she even failed to-day ? ” he said, almost angry with himself. 
*« A letter is often delayed in the post, and on my return home I shall find 
hers. Has any letter come for me ?”’ he asked. 
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“No letter has come this afternoon, sir. Were you expecting one?” 

“Yes,” he answered, and ran upstairs. Now what would happen to him, 
and what would happen to the Isolde legend, if his aunt failed to send 
her fifty pounds ? t 

At that moment he heard a knock far away in the suburb, and as the 
postman approached the house that Wilfrid lived in each knock became 
louder, clearer. At last the knocking stopped, and Wilfrid asked himself 
what the cause of the delay might be. He had never known the postman 
loiter as he loitered this evening. Was there an undue number of registered 
letters to be signed for ? Were they all out at 54? i, 

The knocking began again; once more it stopped, and this time the 
man was kept waiting on the opposite side of the street not many doors 
away. He knocked again and again, but nobody came to the door, and it 
was all Wilfrid could do to keep himself from running across to ask him 
if he had a letter for No. 45. As he was about to start the man moved away 
from the door to come over and deliver letters. He passed 45, and Wilfrid 
was driven to consider how it was that his aunt’s cheque had failed to 
arrive on the appointed day. 

He was on the last flight of stairs in his nightshirt and trousers in the 
morning when the landlady opened the door. 

‘““ No, Mr. Holmes, there’s nothing for you this morning.” 

The day passed watching for the postman, and every time he passed 
by without delivering a letter, or delivered letters for the other lodgers, 
Wilfrid pondered anew the fact that for the last twenty years his cheque 
had arrived to the very day. Was his aunt dead? The thought was a 
terrible one, and it was followed by a hardly less terrible thought—that 
her last cheque was the end of her bounty! But that could not be—she 
would have written to tell him. He began to count her years, and, giving 
up the count in despair, he remembered that in the case of her death 
(which must come sooner or later) he would have to apply to another 
relation, to his brother in India, who would give him his choice between 
Bushfield Park and the workhouse, and with hard words, saying, “‘ You 
have never earned five shillings in your life. You shall go to Bushfield 
as caretaker at three pounds a week.’ What answer would he make ? 
All the world would side with his brother. Nobody would understand 
why he could not live at Bushfield ; nobody would understand that he 
could not earn his living. Nobody had ever understood this except his 
mother, and nobody ever would. He laid no blame on anybody ; he did 
not understand it himself. He was healthy, strong, educated, and more 
intelligent than many of the men he met at the Museum. But he could 
not earn his living, and, worst of all, he could not tell why. There seemed 
to be no excuse for not going to live at Bushfield. Nobody would under- 
stand—he did not understand. 

A frightened look came into his face, for he saw in that instant a lonely 
figure, a confessed failure, amid shrubberies and woods. 
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“TI have always lived in London,” he said, “ and will die in London, 
come what may.” 
| But he could not live in London without some money, and only one 
- sovereign remained to him. 

A sovereign between me and the streets,” he said to himself, and fell 
to thinking how much life for him it represented if he restricted his diet 
to bread-and-margarine. 

“ Three weeks, quite that, a month, perhaps,” he continued, “ with 
bread at its present rate.” 

But his rent—six shillings a week ! His landlady would give him a week’s 
credit, no doubt, but she might not. And in his dire necessity he wrote 
_ to one of his brothers for five pounds, a thing he had never done, it being 
: i pride to live apart and to owe them nothing. He did not hate them, 
| ut 

His thoughts melted into memories of his youth, memories of slights. 
_ received from them all. Some were kinder than others, but he knew he 
_ was looked upon as the family fool, and his pride had been to show them 
_ that he did not need their help. But this last barrier of self-respect was - 
broken down. He had had to write to his brother for five pounds ! The 
five pounds came by the next post, and now he would be able to live for 
quite a long while, with care. And as he sat working out how much he 
might spend daily he stopped to think what his aunt’s death would 
mean to him when she died. He did not believe she was dead ; but she 
would have to die sooner or later. He might die before her ; life is good 
in this that it provides us with a way out of our difficulties and he fell 
to thinking that he had not been feeling very well lately ; his doctor had 
even spoken to him of the possible necessity of an operation, for which 
he would have to go into a hospital. Whereas if his aunt were to live, 
she might pay for the operation, but he would not like to ask her for 
_ any more money than she gave him; so it behoved him to strive for 
- some employment that would bring him in two pounds a week. If he could 
find an employment that would bring him in two-pounds-ten a week ! 

The thought of an extra ten shillings a week and what it would buy for him 
awoke him from the dazed stupor into which he had fallen, the consequence 
of an empty stomach ; for he had lived on bread-and-margarine and drunk 
only water for more than a week, and was beginning to feel that if this. 
~ diet were to continue uninterrupted his strength to resist his ill might 
leave him. And with his stomach turned resolutely against his daily fare 
he went out to buy himself a couple of ounces of tea and an egg. And 
as he sat stirring his tea he bethought himself of his many attempts to. 
_ earn a little money by journalism. He had once paid a provincial news- 
paper a part of his small inheritance for permission to write leading articles, 
and when he had written fifty-one he had cut his contributions from the 
different numbers of the papers in which they had appeared. After 
correction they were sent to a printer to be reset, and the proofs were 
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forwarded to a London editor with a letter requesting the latter to read 
the articles, and, if he approved of them, to invite Mr. Holmes to join 
the staff of the London daily. 

At first he had enclosed stamps for the return of these samples, and. 
they came back to him with a printed form saying that owing to lack of 
space the Editor was unable to avail himself of the contributions, which 
he returned with thanks. After a little while he forgot to enclose the postage- 
stamps, and his articles were not returned to him; and in answer to 
questions addressed to the Editor he received a printed form telling him 
that the Editor could not undertake to correspond with the authors of 
rejected manuscripts. 

As an earnest of his will to work, several sets of proofs were sent to his 


brothers, who did not return them ; others were lost in his transits from | 
one lodging to another. One set remained, however, but Wilfrid was 
loath to send forth these articles again. If an Editor had written him a 


personal letter containing a word of encouragement he might have 


A thought breaking into his memories of his past attempts to find | 
employment brought him to his feet. He knew a little French, and there _ 
must be a newspaper whose staff was depleted by the war. And it was _ 
in this hope that he went forth every day to seek his fortune in the Strand | 
and Fleet Street. Occasionally he was allowed upstairs and allowed to | 


plead with elderly men in armchairs, who gave him sometimes a few 
minutes of their attention, but before he arrived at the end of his patter 
he had begun to read in their eyes that he was not wanted. Some of the 


less important newspapers asked him if he had had any experience, and | 


he answered them that he had edited the East Anghan Advertiser for some 

time, offering some of the articles that he contributed to that newspaper 

to be reprinted. 
“Some,” he said, “ I feel sure are as topical to-day as on the day they 


were written,” and he offered to send these for the Editor’s consideration, | 


but the Editor said he would prefer to read something that had not yet 
been published. Wilfrid promised to send an article, and returned to his 
_ lodging trying to think of a subject that would appeal to the Editor, his 
thoughts reverting to the belief that Isolde must have been an Irish 
princess, for the French chronicler had so written it, and there was no other | 
evidence, so 
His thoughts were interrupted by the postman’s knock, and, listening © 
to receding footsteps and fainter knocks, he once again began to ask 
himself if his aunt’s death was the cause of the delay. Should he write 
for news of her ? Of what use ? If she were dead, her daughter would have 
written. His aunt, who knew of his necessities, had never failed before, 
nor would she fail this time ; all the same—— He pulled a sheet of paper 
towards him with the intention of writing to her and in doing this he 


disturbed a heap of papers, bringing into view some numbers of the Daily | 
Courier. 
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“Tt must have been the landlady who left these for me,” he said, and 
_ began to read of a blackbird who could whistle a tune of six or eight notes. 
_ The publication of the tune had encouraged other readers to send examples 
of blackbird melody, and a correspondence was in progress regarding the 
origin of these tunes, some correspondents averring that the blackbirds 
had not invented but learnt them, other correspondents holding that, 
since the cuckoo produced two distinct notes, there was no reason to 
suppose that any other bird might not produce eight. It was not likely 
that all the blackbirds that whistled tunes had learnt them in a captivity 
from which the birds had escaped, and the point was made that the 
musical ear varied in different birds. At last a correspondent wrote ‘that 
he had taught a blackbird who frequented his garden part of a well-known 
air. The bird whistled correctly till he came to a minor third, and then, 
conscious of his failure to catch the note, he broke into an angry ‘“‘ Chuck, 
chuck, chuck,” in the shrubbery . . . Wilfrid remembered a bullfinch that 
whistled a once popular song, Pretty Polly Perkins of Paddington Green. 
The bird’s cage hung in the kitchen, and the best way to persuade him 
out of his silence was to rattle the plates on the dresser. The sound of the 
plates inspired him, and he whistled the song in fragments, breaking off 
suddenly. Why not write about the bullfinch ? Wilfrid asked himself, and 
before he had made up his mind another thought came into his mind. 
It was to pick eight bars of tune from one of the many scores that met 
his eyes when he looked round his room, all of which were unknown. 

“Who, except myself,’ he asked, “‘ could whistle a single note from 
Le Canard a Trois Becs or from Les Quenouilles de Verres? Or if I were 
to send one of my own tunes the publication might bring me the harmonist 
I have been waiting for so long.” A moment after he remembered the | 
notes that a blackbird used to sing in one of the shrubberies that surround 
Bushfield Park, the notes that had inspired His face lighted up for 
the first time since the day he left the Museum in the midst of a twofold 
misfortune, and, catching up a pen, he wrote the notes. 

“‘T shall point out in a second letter that the phrase as likely as not 
comes out of one of the many French operettes composed in the ’seventies 
and ’eighties. The wiseacres will sit surrounded with scores, reading, 
reading, and for ever reading, and then the question will come: ‘ How 
~ did the blackbird learn a tune unknown in England?’ The Editor will 
send for me, and perhaps will give me a job.” 

“* DEAR SIR— 

I have followed with interest the letters you are publishing 
concerning the musical ear of the blackbird, a little surprised, however, 
to learn that the bird that picked up the well-known song mentioned by 
the correspondent signing himself ‘X’ could not manage the minor 
third. The bullfinch would catch the note, of a certainty, and I can but think 
that the blackbird I once heard sing the first bars of a waltz in the garden, 
or rather yard, enclosed by high walls shadowed by tall elms, would 
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speedily have conquered and retained the minor third in his every 
subsequent rendering of the song. He alighted on the branch under which 
I and a friend were sitting at tea, and sang the tune twice over. To hear 
the first bars of a French waltz (part of a French operette I should guess 
it to be, but perhaps one of your correspondents will be able to identify 
it) was not a little bewildering. The friend with whom I was sitting at 
tea is no relation of Mrs. Harris ; he exists in the flesh, and will testify 
that the bird’s song was noted by me on a scrap of paper which he handed 
to me, that no interval was changed, and that the time was waltz time. 
ieanr 
Sincerely yours, 

‘WILFRID HOLMES.” 

The letter was published in the Daily Courier, and the conjecture that 
the little waltz was an extract from a French operette aroused many 
minds out of the daily torpor of existence, many deeming it to be a quatrain 
from one of Lecoq’s early and little-known works. Other writers detected 
a Germanic flavour, and Offenbach was spoken of, and then Suppé. 
Somebody thought that he remembered a waltz very like the blackbird’s 
in an opera by Serpete. 

‘““ An almost forgotten composer,” Wilfrid said to himself as he sat 
eating his bread-and-margarine, “ who never caught the public ear with 
an air. I should have thought that his name was forgotten by everybody 
but myself ; but there’s always somebody who remembers. Now what did 
he write ? An opera for the Variétés ; but the name ? ” 

He sat searching his memory for a long time, and, giving up the search 
for the moment, he said, ‘‘ Litoff’s name doesn’t seem to have occurred 
to anybody.” And, drawing a sheet of paper towards him, he began a 
letter to the Editor of the Daily Courier asking to be allowed to write the 
musical criticisms for the paper, and he had not written half-a-dozen lines 
when he was disturbed by his landlady coming to tell him that a gentleman 
from the Daily Courier had called to see him and was waiting in the passage. 

“Will you be kind enough to bring him upstairs, Mrs. Douglas, or 
would you prefer that I went down to see him in your parlour ? ” 

‘There are people in my parlour waiting to see me ; I think I had better 
bring him up to you, sir.”’ 

“Yes, yes, bring him up; or shall I go down and speak to him? ” 
Wilfrid answered, his lethargic nature quickening to an intenser life than he 
had ever known before. And while he hesitated at the stairhead he heard | 
Mrs. Douglas’s voice saying, “‘ Will you come this way, sir? ”’ and when 
the footsteps reached the drawing-room floor he hurried back to his room 
to receive his visitor, who, he doubted not, was bringing him good news ; 
news he was bringing for certain, and any news was good news. 

“The Editor of the Dazly Courier has asked me to call and thank you 
for the little tune and the interesting letter that accompanied it. He would 
have written to you himself if he had not been suddenly called away,” and 
the journalist began to tell of a Cabinet crisis, Wilfrid giving him an 
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attentive ear, in the hope that his appreciation of his interlocutor’s narrative 
would influence the account of him the Editor would get from his 
colleague ; and he held his soul in patience till the journalist came to a 
sudden break in his story. 

«““ "The rest,” he said, ‘“ is on the knees of the Gods ”—and he apologised 
for having been so long-winded. Wilfrid protested, and the journalist 
revealed the object of his visit, which was to ask Mr. Wilfrid Holmes if 
he knew the name of the composer of the waltz measure. 

“ If the waltz be a French one, as I believe yourself has suggested, the 
bird was most probably a French bird imported into England ; probably, 
I say, not necessarily, for most waltzes, French and German, if a waltz 
can be said to have any nationality, are known to ‘i 

“IT was writing,” Wilfrid interrupted, ‘‘a letter to the Editor of the 
Daily Courier dealing with that very question when you called.” 

He picked up his half-finished letter from the table and continued : 

‘““ My proposal to the Editor was to tell him the name of the waltz if 
in return for my doing so he engaged me on the staff of the paper. I can 
write English and French correctly and know enough music to write 
criticisms, and my knowledge of light French music is as complete as 
anybody’s you’d be likely to find in London. For years I’ve collected the 
least-known scores; many of those you see are out of print, and to get a 
sight of them you would have to cross over to France and investigate 
the archives of most of the theatres in the boulevards. La Reine de Navarre 
is a very scarce score, Les Quenouilles de Verres still scarcer, and for the 
score of Heloise et Abélard you would have to go to the Bibliotheque 
Nationale. Your Editor may be able to procure the scores of Le Roi l’a dit 
and La Boite de Pandore through Messrs. Chappell, but I doubt if Messrs. 
Chappeil would be able to supply La Fiancée du Rot de Garbe, Pont des 
Soupers, or La Belle Poule. I run through these on my flute when the house 
is empty (our lodgers are more tolerant to the piano than to the flute), 
and in every one of these operettes there are some pretty passages, 
better than any to be found in better-known works.” 

“‘ Nobody but you knows these forgotten scores ? ” asked the journalist. 

“‘T am sure that mine is the only copy in London of La Fiancée du Roi 
de Garbe.” 

** And if you did not run these scores over on your flute they would 


~ lie mute,” replied the journalist. 


“That thought has often come into my mind whilst standing by this 
window on a summer evening,” and the journalist, beguiled by pity or 
curiosity, he knew not which, began to ask Wilfrid if the flute played an 
important part in the score of La Fiancee du Rot de Garbe. 

“A good writer never forgets the flute,” Wilfrid replied, “ for without 
the flute the orchestra would be inhuman.” 

The journalist raised his eyes. Ann an 

“The flute represents the human voice in the orchestra,” Wilfrid 
continued, his face suddenly changing from gay to grave. He would 
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have dearly loved to show his beautiful-keyed flute, a present from his 
aunt, to the journalist. It was in pawn, alas! But, remembering his piccolo 
suddenly, he opened a drawer, and, taking from it a sheet of manuscript 
music, he pinned it to the wall by the window and said he was going to 
play the great air from his opera, The Mulberry Tree. And upon a 
diminutive instrument, hardly larger than a toothbrush, Wilfrid whistled 
out a simple air that the journalist began to perceive to be the summary 
of the author’s musical imagination, it never being far distant from all 
the subsequent pieces that were taken from the drawer. 

“‘ But the top line,” said the journalist, ‘“‘ is but a small part of the music 
contained in a modern opera. Modern music can hardly be said to exist 
apart from the harmonies that sustain it. A modern air rises out of the 
harmony for a moment only, like a flag from the flagstaff. And then there’s 
the orchestration.” 

“The orchestration,” Wilfrid answered, ‘‘is mere colouring matter ; 
the harmony, I admit, is essential. And what you or the Editor of the 
Daily Courier might do for me is to give me a letter to ” Wilfrid 
mentioned a name famous in modern music, saying, “‘ A great musician, 
no doubt, but one who cannot write melody. Now I can, but in harmony 
I am deficient. What do you think ? ” 

“ But,” said the journalist, taking a piece of music from the heap, 
‘““T see that you have not only composed the airs sung by the soprano, 
the tenor, and the bass, you have also written some concerted pieces— 
here is a quintet. And without some knowledge of harmony, at least of 
counterpoint, I don’t understand how you could have written it.” 

“TI will play it to you,’ Wilfrid replied ; and when he had played the 
quintet to the journalist on his piccolo he explained how he had written it. 

“I followed the form,” he said, “ of the quintet in La Fiancée du Roi 
de Garbe, writing other notes, of course. And now, if you will allow me, 
I will play the air that the prima donna sings out of the branches of the 
mulberry tree in the second act. From a safe hiding-place among the leaves 
she has heard all the plotting of her enemies, who have discovered that 
she is the heiress to an uninhabited island in which is hidden immense 
treasure.” After listening to the air, the journalist sat looking into 
Wilfrid’s large face, striving to read his history out of his little eyes. 
‘Of course,” said Wilfrid, “ the air will sound much richer, completer, 
when it gets its accompaniment, for, as you say, in modern music the 
air rises out of the accompaniment ; it is dependent upon it, too dependent 
to my taste, but still it cannot be denied that harmony is more important 
to-day than it was when Bellini and Donizetti were writing operas. 
All the same, melody is what the public follows. Don’t you think that the 
Editor would give me a letter of introduction ? Or perhaps you think that 
Mr. X. can write melody ? ” ) 

“Your question, Mr. Holmes, can best be answered by another,”’ the 
journalist replied. “ Before entering into a discussion as to whether : 
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Mr. X, can or cannot write melody, I would like to ask you if you think 
that Mr. X. is aware of his melodic deficiencies.” 

© Well,” said Wilfrid, “ they should have become apparent to him by 
this time ”—at which the journalist laughed. But he stopped laughing 
suddenly, for Wilfrid’s courage gave way before this last rebuke. 

“ Iam afraid,” he said, drawing his hand across his eyes, dashing aside 
some tears, “ that there is very little hope for me.” 

And, walking up and down the room, he related the story of the delayed 
cheque, saying that for twenty years his aunt had never failed to send him 
his cheque. ‘‘ Only once before did it arrive late, and then only a day 
late. But now fifteen days have passed without my getting any tidings 
of her ; she may be dead. It was three days before I noticed the delay, 
so absorbed was I in the legend of Tristram and Isolde, a work on which I 
have been engaged for the last twenty years.” 

“ At work on the legend of Tristram and Isolde for twenty years !”’ said 
the journalist. 

“Yes, quite that,” Wilfrid replied ; and the journalist, anxious to help 
him, began to ask him what discoveries he had made. And Wilfrid, taking 
courage, tried to relate his conjectures, till overcome by a sudden weakness 
he said, “ I cannot go on talking. I have lived for the last ten days on bread- 
and-margarine. Yesterday I had to buy a packet of cocoa and some milk ; 
the success of my letter in the Daily Courier tempted me to risk the 
extravagance, and I hoped for a post on the paper. I hoped that something 
would happen, but nothing has.” 

The journalist asked Wilfrid why he did not write to his relations for 
the loan of enough money to carry him over till he received his allowance, 
and learnt that Wilfrid had broken with all his brothers and sisters. 

“They are always quarrelling among themselves,” he said, “ and I try 
to keep outside of the family strife, and the only way to do it is to avoid 
seeing them.” 

This little confession, so sincere and so artless, awakened the journalist’s 
pity still further, and then, his pity quickening to a sort of literary interest, 
he began to speak of the family as the worst enemy of the individual, 
with a view to leading Wilfrid into confidences. The journalist had some 
literary pretensions, and, foreseeing literary material in Wilfrid, he listened, 
_ saying to himself, “ He is typical of many ; in every boarding-house in 
London there is the lag-end of a family, playing the piano in the evenings. 
We accuse these waifs of idleness, but they were born idle and cannot 
be else than idle, for they are without the needful instinct to pick up a 
living, or have lost it, as wild birds do after being kept in cages. This 
man’s mother kept him in a cage long after he should have been put out 
to work.” 

And then, the journalist’s thoughts turning from the general to the 
particular, he began to consider if he might advise one of his editors to 
take on Wilfrid as a musical critic—‘‘ For with all his shortcomings he 
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knows a little music, the keys, doubtless, whereas the ordinary musical 
critic cannot tell one key from another. But for that his copy would be — 
unprintable.” And certain that there was nothing to be done for Wilfrid 
in journalism, he began to think how he might take his leave. A knock 
came to the door. 

‘A letter has just come for you, Mr. Holmes.” , 

“Tt’s from my aunt!” he cried, forgetful of the journalist and 
Mrs. Douglas. ‘‘ She has been very unwell lately but is better now, and 
she sends a cheque for two hundred pounds. Two hundred pounds ! ” 
he said, and held the cheque out to the journalist in trembling fingers. 
“T feel as if I could buy half London.” 

“So you do not care that I should recommend you for the post of 
musical critic, if perchance I should hear of a vacancy?” 

“T shall now be able,” Wilfrid answered, “‘ to fill in the last links of the 
chain of evidence which shows that ‘i 

The moment seemed favourable to the journalist to take his leave, and 
it was not till he had left the house and was half-way down the street 
that he remembered he had not asked Wilfrid which illustrious composer 
was the author of the waltz tune that the blackbird had learnt in France, 
or from Wilfrid Holmes himself. 

““ Most likely the author of the tune is Holmes himself,” he said. 

At that moment he stopped to listen, and the musical phrase that he 
heard from a distant flute seemed to represent, and completely, the man 
he had left—one of those weak, timid, harmless souls, come out of the 
mould that Nature reserves for some great purpose known only to herself, 
mayhap the preservation of pity and compassion in the world. And, 
humming the little tune over to himself as he went towards the railway- 
station, he said, ‘‘ A humble aspiration, part of a chorus from The Mulberry 
Tree, no doubt.” 
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HERMES THE INTERPRETER 


By GEORGE SANTAYANA 


TRAVELLER should be devout to Hermes, and I have always 
loved him above the other gods for that charming union which is 
found in him of youth with experience, alacrity with prudence, 
modesty with laughter, and a ready tongue with a sound heart. 

In him the first bubblings of mockery subside at once into courtesy and 
helpfulness. He is the winged Figaro of Olympus, willing to yield to others 
in station and to pretend to serve them, but really wiser and happier than 
any of them. There is a certain roguery in him, and the habit of winking 
at mischief. He has a great gift for dissertation, and his abundant eloquence, 
always unimpeachable in form and in point, does not hug the truth so 
closely as pious people might expect in a god who, as they say sagaciously, 
can have no motive for lying. But gods do not need motives. The lies of 
Hermes are jests ; they represent things as they might have been, and 


serve to show what a strange accident the truth is. ‘he reproach which | 
Virgil addresses to his Juno, ‘‘ Such malignity in minds celestial ?”’ could | 
never apply to this amiable divinity, who, if he is a rascal at all (which I | 


do not admit), is a disinterested rascal. He has given no pawns to fortune, 


he is not a householder, he is not pledged against his will to any cause. — 
Homer tells us that Hermes is a thief ; but the beauty of mythology is that | 


every poet can recast it according to his own insight and sense of 
propriety ; as, in fact, our solemn theologians do also, although they 
pretend that their theology is a science, and are not wide awake enough to 
notice the dreamful, dramatic impulse which leads them to construct it. 


Now, in my vision, the thievery of Hermes,.and the fact that he was | 


the patron of robbers, merchants, rhetoricians, and liars, far from being 
unworthy of his divine nature, are a superb and humorous expression 
of it. He did not steal the cattle of Apollo for profit. Apollo himself— 
a most exquisite young god—did not give a fig for his cattle nor for his 


rustic employment ; in adopting it he was doing a kind turn to a friend, | 


or had a love-lorn scheme or a wager afoot, or merely wished for the 


moment to be idyllic. It was a pleasant scherzo (after the andante which | 


he played in the heavens, in his capacity of sun-god and inspirer of all 
prophets) to lean gracefully here on his herdsman’s staff, or to lie under 


a tuft of trees on some mossy hillock, in the midst of his pasturing | 


kine, and to hold the poor peeping dryads spell-bound by the operatic 


marvels of his singing. In purloining those oxen, Hermes, who was a | 


very little boy at the time, simply wanted to mock these affectations of 
his long-haired elder brother ; and Apollo, truly an enraptured artist 
and not a prig, and invulnerable like Hermes in his godlike freedom, did 


not in the least mind the practical joke, nor the ridicule, but was the first 


to join in the laugh. 
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When Hermes consents to be the patron of thieves and money-lenders 


it is in the same spirit. Standing, purse in hand, in his little shrine above 
__their dens, he smiles as if to remind them that everything is trash which 


mortals can snatch from one another by thieving or bargaining, and that the 
purpose of all their voyages, and fairs, and highway robberies is a bauble, 
such as the dirty children playing in the street set up as a counter in their 
game. But Hermes is not impatient even of the gutter-snipes, with their 
cries and their shrill quarrels. He laughs at their grimaces ; their jests do 
not seem emptier to him than those of their elders ; he is not offended at 


their rags, but sends sleep to them as they lie huddled under some archway 
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or stretched in the sun upon the temple steps. He presides no less benignly 
over thieves’ kitchens and over the shipyards and counting-houses of 
traders ; not that he cares at all who makes the profit or who hoards the 
treasure, but that sagacity and the hum of business are delightful to him 
in themselves. He likes to cull the passion and sparkle out of the most 
sordid life, and the confused rumble of civilization is pleasant to his senses,. 
like a sweet vapour rising from the evening sacrifice. 

His admirable temper and mastery of soul appear in nothing more 
clearly than in his love-affair with the beautiful Maia. She is ill-spoken of, 
but he is very, very fond of her, and deeply happy in her love. It is a secret 
relation, although everybody has heard of it ; but the nymph is a mystery ; 
in fact, although everybody has seen her at one time or another, no one has. 
ever known then that it was she. Hermes alone recognises and loves her 
in her own person, and calls her by her name ; but privately. Sometimes, 
with that indiscretion and over-familiarity which the young allow 
themselves in their cups, his brothers ask him where he meets her ; and 
he only smiles a little and is silent. She is said to be a wild unmanageable 
being, half menad and half shrew; a waif always appearing and dis- 
appearing without any reason, and in her fitful temper at once exacting and 
tedious. Her eyes are sometimes blue and sometimes black, like heaven. 
Empty-headed and too gay, some people think her ; but others understand 
that she is constitutionally melancholy and quite mad. They say she often 
sits alone, hardly distinguishable in the speckled sunshine of the forest, 
or else by the sea, spreading her hair to the wind and moaning : and then 
Hermes flies to her and comforts her, for she is an exile everywhere and 


he is everywhere at home. It is rumoured that in the East she has had a 


great position, and has been Queen of the Universe : but in Europe she has 
no settled metaphysical status, and it is not known whether she is really a 
goddess, mistress over herself, or only a fay or a phantom at other people’s 
beck and call ; and she has nowhere any temple or rustic sanctuary or 
respectable oracle. Moreover, she has inexpressibly shocked the virtuous, 
who think so much of genealogy, by saying, as is reported, that she has no 
idea who is the father of her children. Hermes laughs merrily at this, calling 
it one of her harmless sallies, which she indulges in simply because they 
occur to her, and because she likes to show her independence and to flout 
the sober censors of this world. He is perfectly confident she has never had 
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any wooer but himself, nor would dream of accepting any other. Even — 
with him she is always reverting to stubborn refusals and denials and _ 


calling him names ; but when the spitfire is raging most angrily, he has 
only to gaze at her steadily and throw his arm gaily about her, as much 
as to say, ‘“‘ Don’t be a fool,” for her to be instantly mollified and confess 
that it was all make-believe, but that she couldn’t help it. Then it is wonder- 
ful how reasonable she becomes, how perfectly trustful and frank, so that 
no companion could be more deeply delightful. She is as light as a feather, 
then, in his arms. The truth is, she lives only for him ; she really has no 


children, only young sisters who are also more or less in love with him | 


and he with them ; and she sleeps her whole life long in his absence. In 
all those strange doings and wanderings reported of her she is only walking 
in her sleep. The approach of Hermes awakes her and lends her life—the 
only life she has. Her true name is Illusion ; and it is very characteristic of 
him, so rich in pity, merriment, and shrewdness, to have chosen this poor 
child, Illusion, for his love. 

«Hermes is the great interpreter, the master of riddles. I should not 
honour him for his skill in riddles if I thought he invented them wantonly, 
because he liked to puzzle himself with them, or to reduce other people 


to a foolish perplexity without cause. I hate enigmas ; and if I believed — 
that Hermes was the inspirer of those odious persons who are always _ 


asking conundrums and making puns I should renounce him altogether, 
break his statue, turn his picture to the wall, and devote myself exclusively 
to the cult of some silvan deity, all silence and simple light. But I am sure 


Hermes loves riddles only because they are no riddles to him ; he is never 


caught in the tangle, and he laughs to see how unnecessarily poor opinion- 
ated mortals befool themselves, wilfully following any devious scent 


once they are on it by chance, and missing the obvious for ever. He gives 


them what sly hints he can to break the spell of their blindness ; but they | 


are so wedded to their false preconceptions that they do not understand 
him, and are only the more perplexed. Sometimes, however, they take the 


hint, their wit grows nimble, their thoughts catch fire, and insight, solving _ 


every idle riddie, harmonises the jarring cords of the mind. The wand of 
Hermes has a winged serpent wound about it, so that at its touch the sting 
and the coil of care may vanish, and that we may be freed from torpor and 


dull enchantment, and may see, as the god does, how foolish we are. All | 


these mysteries that befog us are not mysteries really ; they are the mother- 
tongue of Nature. Rustics, and also philosophers, think that any language 
but theirs is gibberish ; they are sorry for the stranger who can speak 


only an unintelligible language, and are sure he will be damned unless the | 


truth is preached to him speedily by some impertinent missionary from 
their own country. They even argue with Nature, trying to convince her 
that she cannot meve, or cannot think, or cannot have more dimensions 
than those of their understanding. O for a touch of the healing wand of 
Hermes the Interpreter, that we might understand the language of the 


birds and the stars, and, laughing first at what they say of us, might then | 
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see Our image in the mirror of infinity, and laugh at ourselves ! Here is 
a kindly god indeed, humane though superhuman, friendly though inviolate, 
who does not preach, who does not threaten, who does not lay new, 
absurd, or morose commands on our befuddled souls, but who unravels, 
who relieves, who shows us the innocence of the things we hated and the 
clearness of the things we frowned on or denied. He interprets us to the 
gods, and they accept us ; he interprets us to one another, and we perceive 
that the foreigner, too, spoke a plain language : happy he if he was wise 
in his own tongue. It is for the divine herald alone to catch the meaning 
of all, without subduing his merry voice to any dialect of mortals. He 
mocks our stammerings and forgives them ; and when we say anything to 
the purpose, and reach any goal which, however wantonly, we had proposed 
to ourselves, he applauds and immensely enjoys our little achievement ; for 
it is inspired by him and like his own. May he be my guide: and not in 
this world only, in which the way before me seems to descend gently, 
quite straight and clear, towards an unruffled sea ; but at’ the frontiers of 
eternity let him receive my spirit, reconciling it, by his gracious greeting, 
to what had been its destiny. For he is the friend of the shades also, and 
makes the greatest interpretation of all, that of life into truth, translating 
the swift words of time into the painted language of eternity. That is 
for the dead ; but for living men, whose feet must move forward whilst 
their eyes see only backward, he interprets the past to the future, for its 
guidance and ornament. Often, too, he bears news to his father and 
brothers in Olympus, concerning any jovful or beautiful thing that is done 
on earth, lest they should despise or forget it. In that fair inventory and 
chronicle of happiness let my love of him be remembered. 
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A RAMBLE IN BARSETSHIRE 


By R. A. KNOX 


(In the footnotes the following abbreviations are used: “B.T.” for 
Barchester Towers, “ F.P.” for Framley Parsonage, “ S.H.” for The Small 
House at Allington, “ L.C.” for The Last Chronicle of Barset.) . 
= O me Barset has been a real county, and its city a real city, and 
the spires and towers have been before my eyes, and the voices 
of the people are known to my ears, and the pavements of the 
city ways are familiar to my footsteps.” Trollope’s boast, or 
confession, can be echoed by most of his modern readers: Barsetshire 
lives chiefly as a cult, and the profane seldom violate the Cathedral 
precincts, or flutter the rooks that cawed answer to the Archdeacon’s “‘ Good 
Heavens ! ”’ after his first call on the Proudies. For the initiated, Barchester 
has reality, and how different a thing is reality in literature from realism ! 
Only a few isolated figures in letters stand out as real: Sir Roger de 
Coverley, I suppose, Mr. Pickwick certainly, and of course Sherlock 
Holmes, who should have had his statue erected in Baker Street before © 
ever Kensington Gardens were dedicated to Peter Pan : most of us could 
name a dozen, chosen with a certain amount of individual caprice, but 
hardly more, of such characters. Such characters, I mean, as create a real 
illusion ; so that a man attaining Heaven might look round him and 
say, ““ And now, where’s Pickwick ? Oh, no, I forgot ; of course he’s only 
a character in a book!” 

Whether Trollope be held to have created such individual figures or 
no, it is certain that he has added one to the list of English counties. 
Externally, the trick depends merely on the continued handling of a single 
set of puppets, who achieve immortality by mere force of not disappearing 
in the last chapter. Married they may be, but we know we shall have 
glimpses later of their married happiness ; though they remain unwed, 
there are still brides to be wooed in the next volume—prebends, too, 
waiting for the black-coated ones. Only Mr. Harding is resolute in his 
refusal of the purple, as Lily Dale of the orange-blossom—though, indeed, 
Lily Dale is not a Barsetshire character : Guestwick and Allington were 
over the county border, and it is no disloyalty to the genius of the county 
to admit (as many readers would have to admit) that Lily Dale bores you. 
And not only the characters, but the places, the distances, the dating of the 
history remain constant factors from one volume to the next, so that until 
Mr. Crawley’s new coat is installed at St. Ewold’s there is no such word 
as farewell. 

Distances and dates are, above all things, treacherous ground for the 
novelist, so that most authors deal with them in dubious allusions, fearful 
of being caught out later : enough for their ambition of consistency if they 
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can keep the heroine’s hair uniform in colour through 400 pages. Trollope 
is bolder than this ; he is profuse of detail, trusting either to a methodical 
mind to ensure consistency, or to his very audacity to bluff his readers. 
Which is it really ? It is commonly said by his admirers that he never 
trips ; that is nonsense ; he is not even certain whether the inn whose 
freehold Mrs. Bold inherited was The Dragon of Wanily or a mere George 
and Dragon. But there is enough consistency, on the face of it, to tempt a 
pedant to the detailed examination of the whole subject : how far can 
Barsetshire be reconstructed ? How far its history ? 

The map should always come first, as the diagram in Euclid. In drawing 
it I have been forced to assume that the roads were, roughly speaking, 
straight ones : Barchester was the old Baronum Castrum, and we should 
expect some trace of our first civilisers : zigzag routes might, here and 
there, help us out of a difficulty, but it is a help we have no right to assume. 
Once, in Framley Parsonage, Trollope doubts whether he had not better 
provide his public with a map ; if he had yielded to that inspiration, here 
is what I think he would have had to draw : 
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For the geography of Barsetshire we have two clear landmarks, the 
railway and the division of the county into East and West. Barchester 
itself is in the West of England, and the London line, therefore, approaches 
it from the East. It stands off the main line, connected with a station called 
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(presumably) Barchester Junction, of some dignity, for it had a refresh- 4 
ment-room (though Dr. Thorne would not call the tea there tea).* And 
the branch was of some importance ; three trains ran each way, to the 
scandal of Mrs. Proudie, on the Sabbath Day{—although five years 
earlier, when Mr. Harding bolted up to London unknown to the Arch- 
deacon, the week-day service was a thin one, and no train could discharge 
those formidable gaiters between the night-mail and the 2 p.m. at 
Paddington.{ Silverbridge is the only other station named in the county, 
and this was clearly West of the Junction, for it was (as we shall see) over 
thirty miles distant from it, and stood close to the borders of East Barset. 
Courcy is also said to have had a station within a mile and a half of it, 
which had ruined the glories of its coaching days (Ch. 15 of Dr. Thorne), 
but this statement we shall prove to be false. 

In Ch. 14 of Framley Parsonage, the locus classicus of Barset geography, 
we are explicitly told that Hogglestock was a little North of the main line. 
Hoggle End was 2 miles to the North again§ ; with these exceptions, all 
the places we hear of are clearly South of it. Framley was close to the 
line, a little South of it ; I cannot imagine why it had no station, unless 
this was due to the Conservative attitude of old Lady Lufton. Silverbridge 
was the station both for Framley (4 miles) and for Hogglestock (6 miles) : 
the distance between Framley and Hogglestock is uniformly reckoned at 
about 7 miles ; we have thus a triangle, crossing the railway, which begins 
to fix our geographical data. Further, we know that Silverbridge (for which 
Plantagenet Palliser sat) was just in the Western division of the county, 
whereas Hogglestock and Framley and Greshamsbury (8 miles nearer 
Barchester) were in the Eastern and Conservative division. Chaldicotes, 
then, the home and the seat of poor Nat Sowerby, till the proceeds of the 
Oil of Lebanon reclaimed it for Dr. and Mrs. Thorne, will be to the South 
of Barchester, otherwise it could not be reckoned in West Barset. 
Chaldicotes, when Mark Robarts went there for his gravely suspected 
visit, was 24 miles from Framley.|| And on that disastrous day, the morrow 
of Harold Smith’s lecture, when Robarts went back to preach in aid of 
the New Guinea missions and was made late for the service through the 
overnight festivities of his Parliamentary friends, it was a 10-mile drive | 
from Barchester.| How far, then, was Barchester from Framley ? The © 
_ subject is riddled with difficulties. 

Framley stood a little off the Hogglestock-Barchester Road, so that. 
Mr. Toogood readily consented to let Major Grantly call at the Vicarage to 
see Grace Crawley on his way back to the city.** The point of junction is 
Framley Mill, where Farmer Mangle put down Mr. Crawley on that 
adventurous journey to the Palace which ended in his telling Mrs. Proudie | 
to stick to her distaff.t+ On the same occasion it is definitely stated that the 
distance from Barchester to Hogglestock was one of 15 miles. I suppose 
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_ it was on the same reckoning that Mr. Thumble, coming over to arrange 
] about taking Sunday duty, achieved the distance in something over two 
hours, though the Bishop’s cob was only accustomed to a 12-mile 


radius from the Palace, and he broke its knees on Spigglewick Hill.* 
But this is clearly a false calculation, for it would make Framley itself 
only 9 miles from the Cathedral city. A more generous estimate makes 
Dean Arabin undertake a journey of 40 miles to Hogglestock and back 
when he goes over to see Mrs. Crawley in her illness} ; that will give us 
13 miles between Barchester and Framley. The Last Chronicle itself seems 
to agree with such an estimate when it puts Silverbridge 20 miles from 
Barchester by road (though even that would be an over-statement).t 

But even this will not do. Framley is 24 miles as the crow flies from 
Chaldicotes ; Chaldicotes is 10 miles from Barchester ; how could even 
Professor Einstein persuade us that the third side of the triangle was 
only 13 miles long? We are forced to conclude that the real distance 
was 20 miles from Framley to Barchester, and that our author has acci- 
dentally made this the distance from Hogglestock to Barchester. He doubles 
the mistake when he gives Henry Grantly a ride of 20 miles from Plumstead 
(which lay the other side of Barchester) to inform the Crawleys at Hoggle- 
stock that all is well about the cheque ; it was really a drive of 32 miles that 
the Archdeacon’s horses were allowed to take on this unique occasion.§ 

An alternative route between Barchester and Silverbridge, the railway 
centre for West Barset, lay through Boxall Hill, the home of the Scatcherds 
(74 miles), Greshamsbury (another 74 miles), and 8 miles beyond that 
(23 miles in all). Silverbridge was the post-town for Greshamsbury, and I 
cannot make out why it was not the station rather than Barchester on its 
branch, unless Silverbridge was neglected by the fast trains. West of 
Silverbridge the railway takes you to Guestwick, in a neighbouring county, 
which was the station for Allington: it was from Allington that Johnny 
Eames was returning when Adolphus Crosbie, fresh from the glories of 
Courcy Castle, boarded his carriage at Barchester Junction, all unwitting 
of the black eye that awaited him at Paddington.|| Where, then, was 
Courcy ? According to Ch. 15 of Dr. Thorne it lay within a mile and a half 
of the railway. But, if so, how is it that the Courcy mail passed by road 
through Uffley and Chaldicotes (where it picked up Mark Robarts’ letter to 


his wife) to Barchester, and so by rail to Barchester Junction, and back 


from there to Silverbridge and Framley ?4 Even the G.P.O. could hardly 
be responsible for such an arrangement. How, again, could Adolphus 
Crosbie, even though he had time to waste, come all the way round by 
the Junction and Barchester, and take a carriage on, in order to reach 
Courcy from Allington ?** Courcy was certainly in the Western division ; 
and according to the Small House it was 12 miles from Silverbridge. 
We must not put it too far from Barchester, or, again, the thrifty Adolphus 
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- would have used Silverbridge as his station: he would have missed his” 


chance interview with Mr. Harding, but I think Dr. Tempest would have 
offered him biscuits and wine, as he did to Mr. Crawley. It must be well 
to the South, or the course of its mail through Chaldicotes becomes 
impossibly circuitous. I have, therefore, put it some 12 miles from 


Barchester, the direction West with a little South in it. Omnium was_ 


within an after-dinner drive of Courcy (and the epithet may perhaps be 


strongly stressed, in view of the Honourable George’s condition) : more 


than 6 miles away, for Frank Gresham had walked that distance before 
the gig overtook him.* ey 
Puddingdale is only 4 miles from Barchester, and its direction ought 
to be Eastwards, for Mrs. Quiverful is put down by Farmer Subsoil at 
the bridge when she goes to invoke Mrs. Proudie in her behalf +—the 
river flowed close to Hiram’s Hospital, which adjoined the London Road 
and the Cathedral Close.{ The London Road must have been on the East, 
and the statement on the very first page of The Warden that the Cathedral 
was at the West End of the town is an error—Trollope did not know then 
how vast a fabric he was beginning to erect. When, at last made a happy 
woman, she is moving her belongings into the hospital, the Archdeacon 


passes her on his way back to Plumstead Episcopi, and raises his hat to | 


her in his triumph over the Deanery §: this means that the Plumstead 
road also entered Barchester from the East. I suspect that Puddingdale 
lay on the London Road, and the way to Plumstead branched off from it 
earlier. Plumstead should, if anything, be put South of the road, since 


there is never any question of travelling from it to Framley except through 


the city. 

How far was Plumstead from Barchester ? The distance there and back 
was under 10 miles in the Last Chronicle ; yet Dr. Fillgrave was 5 or 
6 miles from home, at Plumstead, when Sir Roger Scatcherd sent for 
him.|| Meanwhile, in Barchester Towers the distance one way is reckoned 
at g miles. The discrepancy cannot be explained away; perhaps it is 
simplest to take the middle estimate. St. Ewold’s lies off the road to 
Plumstead, at a distance of only 1 mile from the city ; so that it cannot 
really have taken the Archdeacon and Mr. Harding 3 miles out of their 
way when they went to congratulate Arabin on his elevation to the 
Deanery. Ullathorne is clearly in the village of St. Ewold’s : unless, then, 
the East Barset roads were circuitous as well as muddy, Countess de Courey 
cannot really have started at eleven and arrived at the Féte Champétre at 
three—probably the Honourable John was nearer the truth in saying that 
they did not start till one.** Some puzzles remain unsolved. Why did the 
Grantlys sleep at Framley when they went over to dine, but not the 
Chaldicotes ‘Thornes, who had come almost the same distance ?+t Why 
did Caleb Oriel need to sleep at Framley when business took him to 
Silverbridge, only 8 miles from home ? tf And how on earth did Mark 
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Robarts go from Framley to Silverbridge by railway ?* Though indeed 
Major Grantly seems to have gone from Silverbridge to Guestwick vid 
Paddington ! + But we must not press our author too much in detail. 

__ It will be seen that while Silverbridge, Courcy, Omnium, and Chaldicotes 
_ were in West Barset, and therefore in the Whig sphere of influence, all 
_ the other places we know and love were in the true-blue region—though 
_ we are aware that old Mr. Gresham had his tergiversations. There is, it 
_ will be observed, a continual border warfare in progress. Boxall Hill fell 
_ into the power of the Radicals when Sir Roger Scatcherd made Mr. 
_ Gresham part with it ; and I suspect it was during this period that the 
_ Suggestion was made of the Crown buying up Chaldicotes Chase. Just 
_ when it seemed that Greshamsbury itself was to go the way of Boxall Hill, 
Mary Thorne brought them both back into the Gresham family and the 
_ Tory camp. If the Duke had succeeded in buying up Chaldicotes from 
_ Nathaniel Sowerby, its Whig partisanship would have been guaranteed ; 
instead, the Dunstable-Thorne alliance handed it over to the opposite 
camp, and (though I do not believe that Dr. Thorne ever went into politics) 
_ Ihave little doubt that Mr. Sowerby’s successor was defeated before long. 
_ Barchester itself, in spite of its position, was always under Omnium 
influence, and its representation passed from Mr. Moffatt to Mr. Gazebee 
_ soon after that short interval when Sir Roger won it for the extreme left. 

It will have been seen that, in his geographical detail, at any rate, 
Trollope is not the model of accuracy he has sometimes been thought. 
Other charges of forgetfulness may be laid against him. We may pass over 
- some curious differences of spelling: Plumstead, for example, is Plump- 
stead in Dr. Thorne, and Archdeacon Grantly is Archdeacon Grantley ; 
Mr. Gazebee appears as Mr. Gagebee in Framley Parsonage, and 
Dr. Fillgrave as Dr. Filgrave throughout the Last Chronicle. But is even the 
_ chronology accurate ? It can, I think, be shown that, like the geography, it 
is consistent in its main skeleton, but has curious lapses in detail. 

Letters in The Warden are dated simply “ 18—” ; Mr. Harding at this 
time is nearly 60 years old,f Eleanor is 24. In the Last Chronicle, where 
Mr. Harding is 78§ and Eleanor is well over 40, letters are dated “‘ 186—.” 
_ The Warden, then, should be somewhere round 1850 ; Barchester Towers 
is explicitly five years later. Dr. Stanhope, the Signora Neroni’s father, is 
recently dead in Dr. Thorne. The eponymous hero of that book, a bachelor 
~ to its last page, marries Miss Dunstable in Framley Parsonage. Letters in 
all these three books are dated ‘“‘ 185—.” Letters in The Small House 
- are dated “‘ 186— ”’; the status of Johnny Eames shows it to be earlier 
in date than the Last Chronicle. Can the dating be established with closer 
_ accuracy ? In certain cases it can ; Frank Gresham came of age in 1854, 
and this fixes Dr. Thorne. Now, Dr. Thorne was six or seven years older 
_ than Squire Gresham, || who was 24 in 18344] ; Dr. Thorne, then, was born 
about 1804. This makes him 50 in the book that is named after him ; 
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when he proposes to Miss Dunstable in Framley Parsonage he gives his 
age as 55. In that book Mr. Crawley is 40 and Grace Crawley 9; in 
the Last Chronicle Mr. Crawley is 50 and Grace 19. Thus Dr. Thorne 
should be 1854, Framley Parsonage 1859, the Last Chronicle 1869. ‘The 
five-year interval between The Warden and Barchester Towers (which 
must be before 1854) pushes back the date of The Warden at least to 1849 
—let us call it 1848, which would make Mr. Harding 57, just capable | 
of being described as “‘ verging on sixty years.” (It may be observed, 
however, that in Ch. 14 of Barchester Towers Mr. Harding is all but 65 ; 
he was meant, then, to be all but 60 in The Warden.) In The Small House | 
LadyDumbello, once Griselda Grantly (what years ago it seems !) is said to | 
have been two years married. Thus the whole dating may be approximately | 
fixed : The Warden, ’48 ; Barchester Towers, 53 ; Dr. Thorne, ’54 ; Framley | 
Parsonage, 59 ; The Small House at Allington, ’61 ; the Last Chronicle, ’69. 

If this scheme is accurate, how can it be true that Mrs. Proudie had | 
been scarcely ten years in Barchester at the time of her death ? * By our) 
reckoning it was a full sixteen. She died at the age of 56, and was, there- | 
fore, only 40 when she came to Barchester ; it is curious, therefore, that | 
at that time her daughters were “all grown up and fit for fashionable 
life.”’*+ The Lady Amelia did not marry Mortimer Gazebee till four years | 
after her excellent advice to Augusta Gresham as to marrying a commoner] ; 
that is to say, she was engaged in 1859 at the earliest (for Frank Gresham’s 
birthday is more than a year past by the end of Dr. Thorne), yet she is 
“the happy mother of many babies ” in The Small House (1861).§ Griselda 
Grantly 1s already 17 in Barchester Towers : how comes it that in Framley 
Parsonage, when she ought to be 23, she can be described as “ little older ” 
than Lucy Robarts, who is 16? || Henry Grantly was her elder brother, 
and in the Last Chronicle he is under 30 ; in The Warden, then, she 
should be less than g, yet she has grown to be 17 in the five years that 
have elapsed before Barchester Towers. Finally, Miss Dunstable is only 30. 
in Dr. Thorne, yet in Framley Parsonage, five years later, she is described 
as “‘ well over 40.”** Homer, it seems, has nodded. 

Or, rather, Trollope has nodded : poor Homer would not be allowed, 
by our modern critics, nearly so much nodding-space. What blundering | 
redactors, what recensions, what insertions of spurious lines, what con-. 
tamination of documents would have been invoked if all these incon- 
sistencies were laid to the charge of an ancient author ! I will do it some: 
day : the most peccant redactor shall be the “‘ Crawley-inserter,” a gentle- | 
man with an obvious zendenz, since he is out for the redistribution of ’ 
clerical incomes, a project far from the ambitions of the proto-Trollope. | 
Hogglestock, of course, is a mere “‘ doublet” of Puddingdale ; Mr.) 
Crawley’s drive and walk to the Palace a “‘ doublet ” of Mrs. Quiverful’s . 
drive and walk to the Palace ; the business of the cheque is a sensational 
imitation of Mark Robarts’ money difficulties, Henry Grantly’s infatuation | 
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a duplicate of Lord Lufton’s. The clumsy imitator shall be blamed for 
want of originality, because he didn’t marry Johnny Eames to Lily Dale ; 
on the next page he shall be blamed for want of sympathy with his original, 
because he dared to kill Mrs. Proudie: I see it all. By the time we have 
finished with the Last Chronicle I believe Crosbie shall be its hero. 

Consistency is, in romance, almost unattainable ; if Homer missed it, 
so did Virgil, so did Mallory, so did Spenser a hundred times : there is 
even a mistake in the Wrong Box. Where it obtrudes itself, suspect the 
hand of the contaminator : it is up to Arctinus to mind his P’s and Q’s. 
Trollope certainly had, considering the quantity of his output and the 
fullness of his detail, more consistency than is common among authors of 
fiction ; to say that he was sometimes inconsistent is to say no more than 
that he was a man. 

Tt is only because they are so nearly men and women that our eyelids 
quiver on the verge of tears over the conventional tragedies of Trollope’s 
characters ? Or do we regret the passing of something that was not mere 
shadow, a world we were not born into, yet one that coloured for us the 
outlook of boyhood, when Archdeacons really preserved and drank port 
and quoted Horace, and country doctors dared to roll their own pills, 
and Lady Luftons brooded like a visible Providence over the country-side, 
and old Hiram’s will, violated though it might be in the letter, was better 
kept in the spirit than our modern Quiverfuls keep it, and clerical con- 
troversies, however disedifying, did at least command the attention of the 
whole reading public, not mere circles of devotees ? Here, surely, the 
optimist has the advantage of the satirist. It is a cold triumph that we enjoy 
now over the Bumbles and the Stigginses that are so long dead; the 
vinegar has lost its bite with age, whether it be that of Dr. Pessimist 
Anticant or that of Mr. Popular Sentiment. But Trollope’s rose-hued 
world, like a cloistral port (Dr. Middleton, surely, had held preferment in 
Barset), is all the better for keeping ; Barchester, caught once for all by 
the artist’s brush in a moment of mellow sunset, lives on, uncontaminated 
by change, in that attitude. 


Ah, happy, happy boughs, that cannot shed 
Your leaves, nor ever bid the spring adieu ! 


Barchester, unlike its sister sees, has been preserved from pushful clerico- 
~ journalists with their sermons on topics of the day, from the ravages of 
muscular Christianity, from Funds and Movements and Leagues and all 
the admirable but unsightly organising tactics of our times, as surely as 
the lanes of Barsetshire have been saved from the motorist and its parks 
from a horde of degenerate Dunstables. ‘There is no series of novels which 
more invite the continuator, none whose continuation would be more 
surely written down a sacrilege. 
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A NEGLECTED HEROINE OF 
SHAKESPEARE 


By J. MIDDLETON MURRY 


; ORIOLANUS ” is, if not one of the greatest, one of the most 
masterly of Shakespeare’s plays. If it does not hold all the spiritual 
significance of any of the three great tragedies, if it has not the 
profound emotional appeal of Antony and Cleopatra or Fulius 

Cesar, it indubitably belongs to the same period of serene mastery of 

mime and expression. French critics continually, and English critics 

occasionally—these last improperly obeisant before the prestige of French 
criticism—have said that Coriolanus is Shakespeare’s most perfect work 
of art. While we deplore their language, we understand their meaning. | 

Coriolanus is a magnificent example of creative control. Its design is, 

as Mr. Walter Sickert has well said of Poussin’s painting, ‘‘ marshalled.” 

Its economy, its swiftness, its solidity, its astonishing clarity and pregnancy 

of language are not only satisfying and exhilarating in themselves, but they 

have a peculiar and profound appropriateness to the martial argument. 

Just as the looser texture of Antony and Cleopatra seems to be the inevitable 

garment of the decaying soldiership of Antony, so the exact and unrelenting 

pattern of Coriolanus seems essential to the unfaltering decision and the 
unswerving success of the earlier Roman general. The play marches 
onward like a legion in the days when Roman soldiers were Romans still. 
Perhaps it is this quality of Roman relentlessness and inevitability which 
has made it unsympathetic to the general English taste, for among us it is 
surely the least popular of Shakespeare’s great plays. In France, on the 
contrary, it is said to be the most popular; probably not for the same 
reason. Beyond the fact that Coriolanus is a familiar and traditional hero 
of the French theatre, the concentrated and controlled dramatic action 
which distinguishes Shakespeare’s Coriolanus from his other great dramas 
appeals directly to the French palate. Since, however, this only means that 

Coriolanus is an unusually well-constructed play, it cannot account for 

the general reluctance of English people to admit it to their affections. 

The reason, one imagines, is that it is too Roman. An English audience, 

and English readers for that matter, like to surrender themselves to their 

heroes. They can idolise Brutus as an eloquent Hampden, and sympathise 
with an Antony lost in the embraces of his serpent of old Nile. A martyr 
for political liberty, a martyr for love, these are intimate and compre- 
hensible to us ; but a martyr to the aristocratic idea is not. He is an alien ; 
there is too much of the British constitution in our blood for him tec 
warm it. 

In other and more familiar terms Coriolanus is an unsympathetic hero, 
and all the characters of the play, save one to whom we shall return, strike 
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chill upon the general heart. Volumnia is altogether too much like that 
forbidding Spartan mother who haunted our schooldays with her grim 
farewell : “ Return with your shield or upon it”; Menenius is too cynical, 
too worldly-wise to move us humanly in his discomfiture ; Brutus and 
Sicinius arouse neither sympathy nor disdain; and the emotion we 
feel at the knightly generosity of Aufidius is dashed too soon by his 
confession that, if he cannot overthrow Coriolanus by fair means, he will 
by foul. Coriolanus himself we cannot like, any more than a schoolboy 
can like Themistocles. One may despise one’s country, one may hate 
one’s country, but one may not lead an enemy against her. These are 
primitive ethics, no doubt, but they are profound, and though they may 
be alien to esthetic criticism, they have their roots deep in the human heart. 
The writer who ignores them deliberately imperils the universality of 
his appeal. hase 

We can see clearly enough why Coriolanus should be that among 
Shakespeare’s greater plays which is most neglected by the public, and 
therefore the least familiar to the stage. It is not so easy to understand 
why it should have been so neglected by the critics, unless, perhaps, they — 
are not quite so immune from the effects of instinctive sympathy as in 
theory they ought to be. By the critics I mean the true literary critics, 
not the textual “ philologers.” These have been busy enough, sometimes to 
good effect, as with the whole line which they have neatly restored from 
North’s Plutarch, but at least as often in a spirit perhaps best described 
as one of slight impatience with poetry. ‘This is, however, not the occasion 
to catalogue the things they have done which they ought not to have done ; 
but only to try to show that they have also left undone a few things that they 
ought to have done. Far from me at this moment the desire to shiver a 
lance in open battle with the editors ; I only crave their leave to ride to the 
rescue of an all but vanished lady to whom they have had no time to stretch 
out a helping hand. 

All that needs to be premised is the simple fact that Coriolanus was first 
printed in the Folio of 1623, and that we have no other authority for the 
text. On the whole, we may say that the Folio text is careless enough, 
although I believe that—obvious misprints apart—it is at least as near to 
Shakespeare’s original as any modern recensions, which take us as much 


farther away by some of their readings as they bring us nearer to it by 


others. The most persistent weakness of the Folio Cortolanus is the 
haphazard distribution of lines among the speakers. One of the most 
alpable of these blunders has been rectified by common consent. In 
Act III (Sc. 1, 1. 237), when Menenius is trying hard to persuade 
Coriolanus to moderate his contemptuous language towards the plebs, 
the Folio gives him these impossible words : 

I would they were barbarians, as they are 

Though in Rome litter’d : not Romans, as they are not 

Though calved i’ th’ porch o’ th’ Capitol. 
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It is as certain that Menenius did not speak them as it is certain that 
Coriolanus did. They have been properly restored to the hero. The Folio — 
Coriolanus then, although the true and authentic original, is far from 
impeccable. 

So much by way of preamble to the attempt at rescue. 


Of all the characters in Coriolanus one alone can be said to be truly 
congenial ; and she is the least substantial of them all. Virgilia, Coriolanus’s 
wife, though she is present throughout the whole of four scenes, speaks 
about a hundred words. But a sudden, direct light is cast upon her by a 
phrase which takes our breath with beauty, when Coriolanus welcomes 
her on his triumphant return as “‘ My gracious silence ! ’ Magical words ! 
They give a miraculous substance to our fleeting, fading glimpses of a 
lovely vision which seems to tremble away from the clash of arms and pride 
that reverberates through the play. Behind the disdainful warrior and his 
Amazonian mother, behind the vehement speech of this double Lucifer, 
the exquisite, timid spirit of Virgilia shrinks out of sight into the haven 
of her quiet home. One can almost hear the faint click of the door behind 
her as it shuts her from the noise of brawling tongues. Yet in her presence, 
and in the memory of her presence, Coriolanus becomes another and a 
different being. It is true we may listen in vain for other words so tender 
as ‘“‘ My gracious silence!’ from his lips. A man who has one love alone 
finds only one such phrase in a lifetime. But in the heat of victorious 
battle, when Coriolanus would clasp Cominius in his arms for joy, he 
discovers in himself another splendid phrase to remember his happiness 
with Virgilia : 
Oh ! let me clip ye 
In arms as sound as when I[ woo’d, in heart 


As merry, as when our nuptial day was done 
And tapers burned to bedward. 


And even in the anguish of the final struggle between his honour and his 
heart, when his wife comes with his mother to intercede for Rome, it is 
in the very accents of passionate devotion that he cries to Virgilia : 


Best of my flesh ! 
Forgive my tyranny ; but do not say 
For that, ‘‘ Forgive our Romans.” O ! a kiss 
Long as my exile, sweet as my revenge ! 
Now, by the jealous queen of heaven, that kiss 
I carried from thee, dear, and my true lip 
Hath virgin’d it e’er since. 


In the proud, unrelenting man of arms these sudden softenings are 
wonderful. They conjure up the picture of a more reticent and self- 
suppressed Othello, and we feel that to strike to the heart through 
Coriolanus’s coat of mail it needed an unfamiliar beauty of soul, a woman 
whose delicate nature stood untouched apart from the broils and furies of 
her lord’s incessant battling with the Roman people or the enemies of Rome. 
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In the play Virgilia speaks barely a hundred words. But they are truly 
the speech of a “ gracious silence,” as precious and revealing as they are 
tare. She appears first (Act I, Sc. 3) in her own house, sitting silent at 
_ her sewing. Coriolanus has gone to the wars. Volumnia tries to kindle 
her with something of her own Amazonian ecstasy at the thought of men 
in battle. “I tell thee, daughter, I sprang not more in joy at first hearing 
he was a man child than now in first seeing he had proved himself a man.” 

_ Virgilia’s reply, the first words she speaks in the play, touches to the 
quick of the reality of war and her own unquiet mind : 
But had he died in the business, madam ; how then ? 


The thoughts of her silence thus revealed, she says no more until chattering 
Valeria, for all the world like one of the fashionable ladies in Colonel 
Repington’s diary, is announced. She has come to drag her out to pay calls. 
Virgilia tries to withdraw. Volumnia will not let her, and even while the 
maid is in the room waiting to know whether she may show Valeria in, 
bursts into another ecstatic vision of her son in the midst of battle, ‘ his 

bloody brow with his mailed hand then wiping.” Again Virgilia reveals 
herself : 

His bloody brow ! O Jupiter, no blood ! 


Valeria enters on a wave of small talk. She has seen Virgilia’s little boy out 
playing. The very image of his father : “‘ such a confirmed countenance.” 
_ She had watched him chase a butterfly, catching it and letting it go, again 
and again. “‘ He did so set his teeth and tear it; oh, I warrant how he 
_mammocked it!” 

VoLUMNIA : One on’s father’s moods. 

VALERIA: Indeed, la, it is a noble child. 

VirGILiA: A crack, madam. 
“An imp, madam!” The meaning leaps out of the half-contemptuous 
_ word. Don’t call him a noble child for his childish brutality. It pains, not 
rejoices Virgilia. Nor for all the persuasions of Volumnia and Valeria 
_ will she stir out of the house. She does not want society ; she cannot 
_ visit ‘‘ the good lady that lies in.’’ She is as firm as she is gentle : 
”Tis not to save labour, nor that I want love. 


Simply that she is anxious and preoccupied. She will not 
solemness out of door ”’ ; she cannot. Coriolanus is at the wars. 
~ So in two dozen words and a world of unspoken contrast Virgilia is 
given to us: her horror of brutality and bloodshed, her anxiety for her 
_ husband, her reticence, her firmness. She is not a bundle of nerves, but 
she is full of the aching fears of love. Truly “ a gracious silence.” 
_ Virgilia next appears when the news is come that Coriolanus has 
triumphed (Act II, Sc. 1). Volumnia and Valeria are talking with Menenius. 
She stands aside listening. ‘“‘ He is sure to be wounded,” says Menenius ; 
“he always is.” She breaks out: “Oh, no, no, no!” She retires into 
her silence again while Volumnia proudly tells the story of her son’s 
_ twenty-five wounds. ‘‘ In troth, there’s wondrous things spoken of him,” 
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says chattering Valeria. Virgilia murmurs : “ The gods grant them true 1a 
“True | Pow-wow !” says Volumnia, in hateful scorn ; one can see her 
sudden turn, hear her rasping voice. Virgilia is not one of the true breed 
of Roman wives and mothers. And indeed she is not. She is thinking of 
wounds, not as glorious marks of bravery, but as the mutilated body of 
the man she adores. Wounds, wounds ! They talk of nothing but wounds. 
Virgilia suffers in silence. Coriolanus is wounded. That is a world wounded 
to her. 

Coriolanus enters, swathed in bandages, unrecognisable. He kneels 
. before his mother. Then he sees Virgilia, standing apart, weeping silently. 
These are the words of the Folio text. Only the spelling has been | 
modernised ; the punctuation has been left untouched : 


CorIoLanus : My gracious silence, hail : 
Would’st thou have laughed, had I come coffin’d home 


That weep’st to see me triumph ? Ah my dear, 

Such eyes the widows in Corioli wear 

And mothers that lack sons. ; | 
MENENIUS: Now the Gods crown thee. 
Cominius: And live you yet ? Oh my sweet lady, pardon 
VotumniA: I know not where to turn. 

Oh welcome home : and welcome General, 


And y’are welcome all. 


The first two of these speeches and their speakers contain no difficulty. 
But, obviously, ‘‘ And live you yet ? Oh my sweet lady, pardon,” does not 
belong to Cominius. On his lips it is nonsense. The editors have resolved | 
the problem by giving the line to Coriolanus, and the following speech of 
Volumnia to Valeria. Coriolanus is supposed to say to Menenius, “ And | 
live you yet ?”’ then, suddenly catching sight of Valeria, to beg her pardon | 
for not having seen her before. 

We have a free hand in disposing of the line. There is no objection to | 
Volumnia’s speech being given to Valeria, whose effusive manner it suits 
better. But to make Coriolanus surprised that Menenius is still alive is 
pointless ; he had no reason to suppose that the armchair hero was dead. | 
Moreover, to make him turn to Valeria and say, ‘‘ Oh, my sweet lady, | 
pardon ! ” is to give the great warrior the manners of a carpet knight. | 

Now think of the relation between Virgilia and Coriolanus ; remember 
how her imagination has been preoccupied by his wounds ; see her in| 
imagination weeping at the pitiful sight of her wounded husband—and 
read the lines through without regard to the speakers. It will, I believe, be | 
felt by anyone with an instinct for psychology that “ And live you yet?” 
takes up Coriolanus’s previous words. ‘“‘ Ah my dear,” he has said, “ it 
is the women who have no husbands who weep as you do.” Then, and not 
till then, Virgilia breaks silence. “ And live you yet ?”” And are you really | 
my husband ? Is this thing of bandages the lord of my heart? At her 
sudden, passionate words, Coriolanus understands her tears. He has a | 
glimpse of the anguish of her love. He has been an unimaginative fool. | 
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“Oh, my sweet lady, pardon!” This, I believe, is the way the passage 
should be read : 


CoRIOLANUS : Ah my dear 
Such eyes the widows in Corioli wear 
And mothers that lack sons. 


MeENENIUS: Now the gods crown thee ! 

VIRGILIA : And live you yet ? 

CORIOLANUS : Oh, my sweet lady, pardon .. . 
VALERIA : I know not where to turn .. . 


_ And to my own mind it is an essential part of the beauty of the passage that 


these few lightning words of love should flash through the hubbub of 
Menenius’s welcome and Valeria’s effusive congratulations. 

Virgilia appears again in the scene following Coriolanus’s banishment 
(Act IV, Sc. 2). Here the alterations necessary are simpler, and it is more 
difficult to understand why they have not been made before. Again the 
test of reading through the short scene with an imaginative realisation of 


_ Virgilia must be applied. Again her exquisite timidity of speech must be 


contrasted, as Shakespeare deliberately contrasted it, with Volumnia’s 
headstrong and contemptuous anger. It will then, I believe, be plain that 
of Volumnia’s final words : 


Anger’s my meat ; I sup upon my self 

And so shall starve with feeding. Come let’s go. 
Leave this faint puling and lament as I do 

In anger, Juno-like. Come, come, come. 


the last two lines are addressed to Virgilia alone. Besides Volumnia herself 
only the two tribunes, Brutus and Sicinius, are there. The lines cannot 
be spoken to them. Virgilia is not angry, but sad, at Coriolanus’ banishment, 
just as in his triumph she was sad, not joyful ; and just as then, Volumnia 
scorns her for her weakness. 

Now read again the Folio text, which is that of the modern editions, 
of lines 11-28. Volumnia meets the two tribunes who have been the prime 
movers in her son’s banishment : 


VoLumnlia : Oh, y’are well met : 

The hoarded plague o’ the gods requite your love. (10) 
MENENIUS : Peace, peace, be not so loud. 
Vo.umnlia : If that I could for weeping, you should hear, 

Nay, and you shall hear some. Will you be gone ? 
ViRGILIA: You shall stay too : I would I had the power 

To say so to my husband. (15) 
Stcintus: Are you mankind? ’ 
Votumnia : Aye foole, is that a shame. Note but this foole, 

Was not a man my father ? Had’st thou foxship 

To banish him that struck more blows for Rome 

Than thou hast spoken words. (20) 
Sicintus: Oh blessed Heavens ! 


Votumnta : More noble blows, than ever you wise words. 
And for Rome’s good, I’ll tell thee what : yet go: 
Nay but thou shalt stay too : I would my son 
Were in Arabia, and thy tribe before him (25) 
His good sword in his hand. 
Sicinius: What then? 
VirGILIA : What then ? He’d make an end of thy posterity 
VoOLUMNIA : Bastards, and all. 
Good man, the wounds that he does bear for Rome! (30) 
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It is obvious that the peremptory ‘‘ You shall stay too!” (1. 14) 1s not | 
spoken by Virgilia. It 1s as completely discordant with her character | 
and with Volumnia’s description of her behaviour during the scene— | 
“this faint puling ”—as it is accordant with the character of Volumnia. 
Volumnia forces first one then the other tribune to stay ; we can see her | 
clutch them by the sleeve, one in either of her nervous hands. Moreover, | 
to clinch the matter, she uses the same words again in line 22, “‘ Nay but 
thou shalt stay too.” At the words Virgilia interposes a sighing aside, | 
“Would I had the power to say so to my husband ! ” 

It is equally clear that Virgilia cannot possibly have indulged in the 
brutal imagination of line 28. “ What then ? He’ll make an end of thy 
posterity.” There is no stop at the end of the line in the Folio; 
it runs on to the next half line ; and the whole line and a half undoubtedly 
belong to Volumnia. A simple transposition of the rubrics is all that 
is needed : 


VoLumnlia : What then ? 
He’ll make an end of thy posterity 
Bastards and all. 
ViIRGILIA: Good man, the wounds that he does bear for Rome ! 


It is another sighing aside, and another indication that Virgilia is haunted 
by the memory of those wounds she could not bear to see. Unless these 
asides are restored to her, and the brutal words taken away, quite apart 
from the violation of her character, there is no point in Volumnia’s sneer 
at her “‘ faint puling.”’ 

Virgilia appears for the last time as the silent participant in Volumnia’s | 
embassy of intercession. For the first and only time a bodily vision of her ' 
beauty is given to us, when Coriolanus cries : | 


What is thy curtsy worth or those dove’s eyes 
Which can make gods forsworn ? I melt and am not 
Of stronger earth than others. 


She has no need of words to make her appeal ; her eyes speak" for her. 
She says simply : _ 
My lord and husband ! 
CorIOLANUS: ‘These eyes are not the same I wore in Rome. 
VIRGILIA : The sorrow that delivers us thus changed 
Makes you think so. 
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CORIOLANUS : Like a dull actor now, 
I have forgot my part, and I am out 
Even to a full disgrace. Best of my flesh, 
Forgive my tyranny ; but do not say 
For that, “ Forgive our Romans.” O ! a kiss 
Long as my exile, sweet as my revenge ! 
Now, by the jealous queen of Heaven, that kiss 
I carried from thee, dear, and my true lip 
Hath virgin’d it e’er since. 


After this Virgilia speaks but a single sentence more. Volumnia ends her 
pleading with an impassioned adjuration to her son: 


For myself, son, 

I purpose not to wait on Fortune till 
These wars determine : if I cannot persuade thee 
Rather to show a noble grace to both parts 
‘Than seek the end of one, thou shalt no sooner 
March to assault thy country than to tread— 
Trust to’t, thou shalt not—on thy mother’s womb 
That brought thee to this world. 

VIRGILIA : Ay, and mine 
That brought you forth this boy, to keep your name 
Living to time. 


Virgilia’s words contain much in little space. They, her last words in the 
play, are the first in which she shows herself at one with her husband’s 
mother. Always before, Volumnia has been angry, contemptuous, spiteful, 
malevolent towards Virgilia; and Virgilia had held her peace without 
yielding an inch of ground to Volumnia’s vehemence. We have felt through- 
out that they are the embodiments of two opposed spirits—of pride and 
love. Not that Volumnia’s pride has changed to love ; it is the same pride 
of race that moves her, the fear of disgrace to a noble name : 


The end of war’s uncertain ; but this is certain, 
That, if thou conquer Rome, the benefit 

Which thou shalt thereby reap is such a name 
Whose repetition shall be dogg’d with curses, 
Whose chronicle thus writ : “ ‘The man was noble 
But with his last attempt he wip’d it out, 
Destroy’d his country and his name remains 

To the ensuing age abhorr’d.” 


But now these spirits of love and pride are reconciled ; for once they make 
the same demand. Volumnia pleads that her son shall remember honour, 
Virgilia that her husband shall remember mercy. The double appeal is 
too strong. Coriolanus yields to it and pays the penalty. 

Not one of the readjustments suggested in this essay calls for the altera- 
tion of a single word inthe text of the Folio. They consist solely in a redistri- 
bution of words among the speakers, and in the most complicated instance 
a redistribution of some kind has long since been seen to be necessary 
and long since been made. I venture to think that together they will help 
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to disengage the true outline of one of Shakespeare’s most delicate minor 
heroines. There was no place for a Desdemona in the story of Corzolanus ; 
but in a few firm touches Shakespeare has given us a woman whose silence 
we can feel to be the unspoken judgment on the pride of arms and the pride 
of race which are the theme of the play. 

For it is surely not against the democratic idea that Coriolanus is tried 
and found wanting. In spite of Signor Croce’s assurance to the contrary, 
it is impossible to believe that the contempt for the city mob with which 
the play is penetrated was not shared by Shakespeare himself. ‘The greatest | 
writers strive to be impersonal, and on the whole they achieve impersonality; 
but, though they carve out an image that is unlike themselves, they cannot | 
work wholly against the grain of their own convictions. Prejudice will | 
out. And the loathing of the city mob which is continually expressed | 
in Shakespeare’s work and comes to a head in Coriolanus was indubitably 
his own. It is indeed less plausible to deny this than it would be to argue 
that at a time when his genius was seizing on themes of a greater tragic 
scope it was his sympathy with the anti-plebeian colour of the Coriolanus 
story that led Shakespeare to choose it for his play. 

This is not a question of Shakespeare’s political views. We do not know 
what they were, and we have no means of finding out. Signor Croce is thus 
far right. But when he goes on to assure us that it is a wild-goose-chase to 
look to discover where Shakespeare’s sympathies lay in the world in which 
he lived, we can but point to the knowledge we actually have of every great 
writer. We do know their sympathies. It may be an illegitimate knowledge, 
but the laws it violates are laws of Signor Croce’s own devising. It is his 
own logical fiat that holds the kingdoms of the esthetic and the practical 
asunder. In fact, there is no dividing-line between them. A writer’s pre- 
dispositions in practical life do constantly determine his esthetic creation, 
and every great writer who has been conscious of his activity has either 
confessed it or gloried in it. 

We know that Shakespeare detested the city mob. If we care to know 
why we have only to exercise a little imagination and picture to ourselves 
the finest creative spirit in the world acting in his own plays before a pitfull 
of uncomprehending base mechanicals : 

Alas, ’tis true, I have gone here and there 
And made myself a motley to the view, 
Gored mine own thoughts, sold cheap what is most dear. 

The man who used that terrible phrase, who ‘‘ gored his own thoughts ” 
to wring shillings from the pockets of the greasy, grinning crowd in front 
of him, had no cause to love them ; and Shakespeare did not. He was an | 
aristocrat, not in the political sense, but as every man of fine mind who 
shrinks from contact with the coarse-minded is an aristocrat, as Anton 
Tchehov was an aristocrat when he wrote: “‘ Alas, I shall never be a 
Tolstoyan ! In women I love beauty above all things, and in the history 
ein culture expressed in carpets, spring carriages and keenness 
of wit. 
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_ Shakespeare could not, therefore, measure Coriolanus against the demo- 
cratic idea in which he could not believe ; nor could he pit the patriotic 
idea against him, for Coriolanus was immune from a weakness for his 
_ country. It is domestic love that pierces his armour and inflicts the mortal 
_ wound. And perhaps in Shakespeare’s mind the power of that love was 
manifested less in the silver speech of the vehement and eloquent Volumnia 
_ than in the golden silence of the more delicate woman to whom we have 
_ attempted to restore a few of her precious words. 
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THE POETRY OF MR. HARDY 


By J. M. HONE 


PINION in regard to the poetry of Mr. Thomas Hardy is 
curiously divided. There are some—perhaps only a few, but 
they are persons of consideration—who have not hesitated to 
say that he stands out in the present age, for his verse alone, 

as a supreme master. Others, among them many who do not care overmuch 
for Mr. Hardy’s work as a novelist, frankly condemn the poet, with copious 
quotations ; it is certainly true that Mr. Hardy has qualified more than once 
for inclusion in an anthology of the Hundred Worst Poems by famous 
writers. There is a third class of readers, those who scarcely think of 
Mr. Hardy as a poet at all. For them Mr. Hardy’s fame rests wholly on 
his prose ; his rhyming they take for the amusement of a leisured old age; 
they observe that he had already reached his seventieth year when he 
published The Dynasts, and that since then no work of fiction has come 
from his pen. But this view, after all, cannot be seriously sustained. A work, 
so portentous in plan, so elaborate in execution as Mr. Hardy’s Napoleonic 
drama cannot be possibly ignored by anyone who wishes to make a general 
estimate of Mr. Hardy’s power. Moreover, the dates attached to 
Mr. Hardy’s collected lyrics and narrative pieces, as published a short 
time ago in a volume of 500 closely-printed pages, show that he has 
been writing verse for forty years or more, through a large part of the 
Victorian era. 

Beautiful things—beautiful in their own mode : a mode which any era 
might appreciate—will be found in numbers throughout the Collected 
Poems ; but they are not always the things which thorough-going Hardyites 
quote with particular approval. We think, certainly, of Mr. Hardy not only 
as being the greatest living English novelist but as being a distinguished 
poet ; and it is for that reason that the mistakes and lapses in his poetry 
are interesting, and cannot be overlooked in a study of his work. That 
a man who has written so much that is good should also have printed such 
a deal that is bad is one of the main points in his subject with which ~ 
the essayist must deal ; another is Mr. Hardy’s philosophy, for no other 
English poet of Mr. Hardy’s lifetime and rank has made so determined an 
attempt to present a consistent attitude towards the world. In a study of 
Mr. Hardy’s work in verse, description of his positive achievement as a 
lyric poet must be the most important and the most agreeable part of one’s 
task ; but it needs to be preceded by some comment on his so frequently 
obtrusive philosophical ideas and by allusions, with chapter and verse, 
to the bad work which he has—so astonishingly !—let see the light. 
To render his ideas Mr. Hardy has written many poems of almost purely 
metaphysical content ; he has also composed for the same end a number 
of versified anecdotes, those cynical storiettes, which offer in my opinion 
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tempting sport to the irreverent commentator, and have often, it is to 
be feared, deceived even the elect. For these he has found general 
headings : “ Satires of Circumstances,” ‘“ Life’s Little Ironies,” and so 
_ forth ; and it has been urged that here Mr. Hardy reveals himself as a 
master of candid realism who should rouse us from our habits of evasion, 
our comfortable self-satisfactions, and anything that may be left to 
us of the Victorian spirit. Three instances may be taken, the poems 
with the titles Ah, Are You Digging on My Grave? By Her Aunt’s Grave, 
Royal Sponsors. They are curious rather than remarkable, curious in that 
Mr. Hardy should have imagined that he or anyone else could have 
brought the thing off, that his themes were suited to artistic treatment, 
above all to artistic treatment in rhyme. The plots of his stories are certainly 
horrid—but of what a platitudinous order are the truths which they 
purport to exhibit ! In a poem with the title Ah, Are You Digging on My 
Grave ? a dead woman hears the stirring of earth on her grave ; it is not 
her lover planting flowers there, or her kin, or even her enemy that visit 
her—by all these she is forgotten ; only her dog remembers : the dog speaks 
and shatters her last illusion : 
Mistress, I dug upon your grave 
To bury a bone, in case 
I should be hungry near this spot 
When passing by on my daily trot, 
I am sorry, but I quite forgot 
It was your resting-place. 
Mr. Hardy is fond of “‘poetising among tombs,” as Nietzsche said of Dante. 
_ We find the same upside-down romanticism in By Her Aunt’s Grave. 
Readers might, with the aid of the title, reconstruct the incident from the 
following stanza of the poem for themselves ; but the point is that the 
girl had been left some money by her aunt for the upkeep of the latter’s 
grave. A lover intervenes : 
“* And where is the money now, my dear?” 
““O snug in my purse. Aunt was so slow, 
In saving it—eighty weeks or near.”’ 
“* Let’s spend it,” he hints, “ for she won’t know. 
There’s a dance to-night at the Load of Hay.” 
She passively nods and they go that way. 
In Royal Sponsors a marquis and a marchioness secure the promise of 
royalty to stand sponsor to their child : 
The morning came. To the park of the peer 
The royal couple bore. 
But at that very moment the child, as they say in Ireland, “ died on”’ 
his parents. The consternation is only momentary, however ; for the peer 
is a man of action, without false sentimentality : 
The service must be read, 
*“ Well, since we can’t christen the child alive, 
By God we shall have to christen him dead !” 
The marquis said. 
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This sort of humour might be developed a little further, and we should 


have a still grimmer poem about a couple whose passion it is to bury their 
child alive. But before the design is quite complete the child dies a natural 
death. Thereupon the parents observe, Hardyesquely : 

Well, since we can’t bury the child alive, 

By God we shall have to bury him dead. 

One is certainly far from saying that all or even most of Mr. Hardy’s 
tales in verse are meré romantic servant-girlism, au rebours. 'They do often 
—sometimes by grotesque means, as in such pieces as A Honeymoon at the 
Inn and The Pedestrian—produce an effect of horror at the piteousness of 
life ; and it is the piteousness of life assuredly that Mr. Hardy wishes 
to describe in these queer pieces. 

Mr. Hardy has been, like the personage in his poem, The Pedestrian, 
a ‘‘ student of Schopenhauer, Kant, and Hegel,” and his metaphysical 
tastes are constantly in evidence. In a great number of his poems of one 
sort and another he is putting before himself the problem of existence 
with a directness which is not at all in the fashion to-day, and mark him 


off, I think, as an ‘‘ eminent Victorian,” typically preoccupied with the | 


pretensions of ascendant science, and those mechanical and materialist | 
accounts of the universe which were such a source of worry to Arnold | 
and Tennyson and their contemporaries. When Marguerite put the bald | 
enquiry to Faust, ‘‘ Do you believe in God ?”’ Faust was taken aback and | 


had to employ all the resources of his eloquence in order to show his 
interlocutor that she had been guilty of an irrelevance ; and public opinion 


in the Victorian age was as naive as Marguerite as regards its asking | 


leading questions of the poets. None of them responded more promptly 
than Mr. Hardy—how curiously this passage from the introduction to 
The Dynasts reads to-day, and must have read when it first appeared, 


so late as 1907 ! One forms a mental picture of Mr. Hardy proceeding to | 
Canossa on behalf of poetry, there to acknowledge the infallibility of | 


Mr. Joseph MacCabe or some other Pope of Rationalism. 


‘The wide prevalence of the Monistic Theory . . . forbade the introduction of | 
Divine Personages from any ancient mythology as ready-made sources or channels | 
of causation, even in verse. And the abandonment of the masculine pronoun | 


in allusion to the First or Fundamental Energy seemed a necessary and a logical 
consequence of the long abandonment by thinkers of the anthropomorphic 
conception of the same. . 


It sounds rather queer to us, and yet had this Preface appeared some thirty 


years earlier—when it would really have been in correspondence with 
contemporary preoccupations—might it not have seemed to have the 
character of a significant literary manifesto? Other poets then were 
“ carrying on ”’ in various stages of ‘‘ honest doubt ”’ ; some had reverted 
to an affectation of a more or less hollow Paganism. Mr. Hardy, being 
unable to doubt “ honestly,” had to ask himself what was to become 
not only of ideal morality and religion but also of poetry, now that (as he 


believed) the geologists and biologists had finally disposed of God, Freedom, | 
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Immortality. The Pagan sense of things did not seduce him ; it had been 
discredited for a modern not less than Christianity, not only as an account 
_ of facts, but also in respect of its figurative value. Nevertheless (he argued) 
a poetic faith might still be possible ; and so in the Preface to The Dynasts 
we find him expressing the hope that the figures in the chorus of the 
drama might be plausible enough to create “‘ poetic faith,” that is, “ willing 
suspension of disbelief.” He turned for inspiration to Schopenhauer’s 
World as Will and Representation (the ideas of which he had already put 
into verse in some shorter pieces) : a natural movement on his part, since 
Schopenhauer was the representative pessimist of the epoch, and to 
Mr. Hardy pessimism was the natural consequence of the abandonment 
of supernatural Christianity. The Schopenhauerian myths were to provide 
the required poetic faith, to give the artist a legitimate means of deceiving 
his audience and inducing it to suspend willingly its disbelief in all except 
that which could be touched and seen. 

Yet it cannot be claimed that The Dynasts is a success from this point 
of view. Mr. Hardy lacks the particular magician’s wand which might 
give imaginative significance to a metaphysical theory. This is not to say 
that The Dynasts fails to exhibit the quality of being interesting, a quali 
which indeed belongs to all Mr. Hardy’s verse (even the worst of it). The 
story is always alive, and there is often in the writing a gusto equal to 
Byron, that earlier pessimist. Thus the chorus of the ironic spirits, a propos 
Napoleon’s second marriage : 


First ’twas a finished coquette 

And now it’s a raw ingénue— 

Blonde instead of brunette 

An old wife dropped for a new. 
She’ll bring him a baby 
As quickly as may be 

And that’s what he wants her to do, 

Hoo, hoo, 
And that’s what he wants her to do 


The length of the play, its peculiar form and what seems at first sight 
an overweight of philosophical jargon have alarmed many readers, but 
The Dynasts is, in fact, good reading throughout. Omit the philosophy 
-~and you have still a spirited drama, and an adequate, if not an original, 
presentation of Napoleonic personages and scenes. And if, as I would 
suggest, the treatment of a metaphysical conception engages Mr. Hardy’s 
mind only, not his heart, he is, when mixing with the traditions memories 
and localities of English story, working on a material which he really loves. 
’ But as for believing in the spirits and phantom Intelligences who offer 
comment on what is toward—well, simply one doesn’t. Schopenhauer’s Will 
does not, fortunately perhaps, appear in person in The Dynasts, but is 
under the alias It, the subject of much enlightening characterisation 
from the Spirits of Irony, of Pity, and of the Years. This Will is the 
originating principle of all things, which works “ eternal artistries 
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in circumstance, an aimless activity of which individuals are the 
phenomena. The dark gravity of these ideas is scarcely reflected in 
Mr. Hardy’s measures ; and, indeed, the observations of the Superterrestrial 
Intelligences in the play often recall, by their rhythms, something from 
the book of the words in a light opera : : 


The Spanish people, handled in such sort, 
As chattels of a court, 
Dream dreams of England—messengers are sent 
In faith that England’s hand 
Will stouten them to stand 
And crown a cause which, hold they, bond and free 
Must advocate enthusiastically. 


Among the Spirits, those of Pity alone are capable of moral pain and _ 
pleasure, of hope and fear ; it is the Pities to whom Mr. Hardy allows the | 


last word : the chorus of the After-scene : 


But—a stirring fills the air 
Like to sounds of joyance there 

That the rages 

Of the ages, 
Shall be cancelled and deliverance offered from the darts that were. 
Consciousness the will informing till it fashions all things fair. 


“The authors of doctrines,’ observes Mr. Santayana in his book of 
essays, Poetry and Religion, “ are the first dupes of their own intuitions. 


This is no less true of metaphysical theories than of spontaneous super- 


stitions.’’ Mr. Hardy at all events is not the dupe of another man’s intuition. 
Schopenhauer’s myths have for him only a figurative value—and not 
always even that. He feels in them no consoling power. Schopenhauer 


himself, on the other hand, could find ecstasy in his pessimism, could © 


praise his doctrines of renunciation and escape in this manner : 


If we turn our glance to those who have overcome the world : then, instead of 
the reckless striving and effort, instead of the constant transition from wish to 
fruition, from joy to sorrow, instead of the never-satisfied and never-dying hope 
which constitutes the life of the man who wills, we shall see the peace which is 


above all reason, that perfect calm of the spirit, that deep rest and inviolable 


serenity . . . Only knowledge remains, the will has vanished. 


Mr. Hardy refuses the consolation which the Frankfort sage offered 
to the faithful. He is a bad Schopenhauerian—as one would say, a “‘ bad 
Catholic.” It is for this reason perhaps that when he tries to put into 
verse the metaphysics of The World as Will—in poems like The Blow, 
The Convergence of the Twain (his well-known lines on the sinking of the 
Titanic), New Year's Eve, The Unborn—he fails to rise to power and beauty. 
Nor is the exposition of his idea always beyond criticism. In New Year’s Eve 
God or the Immanent Will is represented as having just ‘‘ spun out ” 
another twelve months. An “ ephemeral creature ” enquires : 


What reason made you call 
From formless void this earth we tread ? 
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_ Mr. Hardy’s God is not the God of certain deists, a God who stands 
outside the circle of our events. He is attached to our events, which he 
weaves in his “ unweeting”’ way. But apparently he has lapses into 
_ comparative intelligence ; for, although he wrought without guessing that 
an account might be required of lim, nevertheless he finds it : 


Strange that ephemeral creatures who 
By my own ordering are 
Should see the shortness of my view 
Use ethic tests I never knew 
Or made provision for. 


After saying so much, he “‘ sank to rapture ” once more ; and he did wisely ; 

_ otherwise the aggrieved interlocutor might have charged him with having 

at least wit enough to know that he was witless. But, indeed, Mr. Hardy’s 
pessimism is a piling on of the agony ; he is anxious, you often feel, to 
have it both ways. He will publish a poem on some anniversary, describing 
first the charm of old Christmas’ or New Years’ Eves, then the poverty 
of modern emotions at those festivals. But if his metaphysical pessimism 
were really genuine, should not one Christmas be much the same to 
Mr. Hardy as any other ? Sometimes the “ cheerfulness breaks through,”’ 
and then it is charming—it is a characteristically English cheerfulness, 
a melancholy cheerfulness of the man who takes his pleasures sadly. 

_ In the poem I Travel as a Phantom Now Mr. Hardy describes how it 

_ happens : : 

y I travel as a phantom now, 

For people do not wish to see, 

In flesh and blood, so bare a bough 

As nature makes of me. 


And thus I visit bodiless 

Strange gloomy households oft at odds 
And wonder if man’s consciousness 
Was a mistake of God’s. 


And next I meet you ; and I pause, 
And think that if mistake it were 
As some have said—O, then, it was 
One that I well can bear ! 


~ A somewhat similar mood finds expression in a beautiful poem called 
The Oxen, which is notable as an example of Mr. Hardy’s simple technique 
at its finest. It is a picture of the past, an unsophisticated Christmas Eve 
_ of long ago : the country people are seated in a flock, and when midnight 
_. comes an elder says of the distant oxen, ‘‘ Now they are all on their knees. 
It occurs to none to doubt : 
So fair a fancy few would weave 
In these years ! Yet, I feel, 
If someone said on Christmas Eve, 
““ Come ; see the oxen kneel. 
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In the lonely barton by yonder coomb 
Our childhood used to know,” 

I should go with him in the gloom, 
Hoping it might be so. 


It is curious to read the series called Poems, 1912-13, under the heading 
“ Satires of Circumstance,” the Poems of War and Patriotism, and many 
things in the section entitled ““ Moments of Vision,” and then to reflect 
that Mr. Hardy is even still chiefly known (as far as his poetry is concerned) 
as a cynic and ironist, or the expounder of a definite theory of philosophical 
pessimism. These poems represent unquestionably Mr. Hardy’s high- 
water mark as a lyricist, and almost all of them are made out of tender 
memories, and quite unphilosophical human regrets: the sorrow but 
inevitability of change is his theme. Mr. George Moore, in the course of 
one of his passionate arguments about the incompatibility of Catholic 
philosophy and literature, asserts that “* The length of the sleep out of 
which we came and the still greater length of the sleep which will very 
soon fall upon us” are the springs from which all poetry flows: a 
surprisingly exclusive definition,,surely, but Mr. Hardy’s case reminds 
one of it—for his best poetry has no other sources than these. ‘‘ All’s 
past amend, unchangeable,’ he says in The Going; and in Your Last 


Drive, he asks : 
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Dear ghost, in the past did you ever find 
The thought “‘ What profit,” move me much ? 


He will continue his pious observances : 


Yet abides the fact, indeed, the same— 
You are past love, praise, indifference, blame. 


The Phantom Horsewoman is one of the most beautiful of Mr. Hardy’s 
reminiscent poems :*¥4 

Queer are the ways of a man J know: 
He comes and stands 
In a careworn craze, 
And looks at the sands 
And the seaward haze 
With moveless hands 
And face and gaze 
Then turns to go .. . 

And what does he see when he gazes so ? 


A ghost-girl-rider. And though, toil-tried, 
He withers daily, 
‘Time touches her not, 
But she still rides gaily 
In his rapt thought 
On that shagged and shaly 
Atlantic spot, 
And as when first eyed 
Draws rein and sings to the swing of the tide. 
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There are other things in the same series (Poems, 1912-13) almost equal 
to this in their music that expresses so perfectly the bitter-sweetness of 
old memory—Where the Picnic Was, for instance : 


Where we made the fire 
In the summer time . 


Now a cold wind blows, 
And the grass is gray, 
But the spot still shows 
As a burnt circle—aye, 
And stick-ends charred, 
Still strew the sward 
Whereon I stand, 

Last relic of the band 
Who came that day ! 


And the sea breathes brine 
From its strange straight line 
Up hither, the same 

As when we four came 

—But two have wandered far 
From this grassy rise 

Into urban roar 

Where no picnics are 

—And one—has shut her eyes 
For evermore. 

A like musical quality may be found in some of the “‘ Wessex ”’ pieces— 
much earlier work—though few of these are as successful as that strange 
yet homely poem Friends Beyond, a dialogue in Mellstock Churchyard 
between the indifferent dead : 

William Dewy, Tranter Reuben, Farmer Ledlow late at plough, 
Robert’s kin, and John’s, and Ned’s, 
And the Squire and Lady Susan, murmur mildly to me now. 

There is no crying out in Mr. Hardy’s lyrics, which are all in the same 
even mood of melancholy, made from colloquial West-Country speech, with 
a vocabulary that is curiously plain and yet never common—which have 
hardly a metaphor in the length and breadth of them—which contain 
now and then a poetic cliché and yet are so singularly free from conventional 
__ diction. You do not go to them to learn the beauty of resignation ; search 
in them for the moral wisdom of a Marcus Aurelius and you will be dis- 
appointed ; but they are almost perfect as the self-expression of a poet 
for whom memory has become the whole of reality. Among the greater 
and most characteristic of them is Quid Hic Agis—from “‘ Moments of 
Vision ”—Mr. Hardy’s rendering of the three ages of man. The scene of 
the poem is one familiar to Mr. Hardy’s readers, an old country church, 
with a congregation of a gathered few : 

From the hamlets near 


Folk of flocks and herds 
Sitting half aswoon. 
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And Mr. Hardy describes the effect upon himself, in his youth, prime ! 
and old age, of “‘ That chapter from Kings, Harvest time brings,” which 
describes Elijah, “‘ Broken, By griefs unspoken,” as he waited to die. 
Characteristically we get, through the atmosphere of rustic Protestantism, 

a glimpse of Hardyesque romance : 


I did not apprehend 

As I sat to the end 

And watched for her smile 

Across the sunned aisle, 

That this theme of a seer 

Which came once a year 

Might, when sands were heaping, 

Be like a sweat creeping, | 

Or in any degree | 

Bear on her or on me ! 
But apprehension comes at last, “‘ When our glory has passed, And there | 


is no smile, From her in the aisle, But where it once shone, A marble ie 
Then, spiritless and shrinking, the poet feels as the prophet did : 


The shake 
Of wind and earthquake, 
And consuming fire 
Nigher and nigher, 
And the voice catch clear 
‘* What doest thou hear ? ” 


The poem deserves quotation in full, just because, characteristic though it 
is, it has none of the characteristic blemishes of Mr. Hardy’s verse ; those 
blemishes that seem all but inevitable in a poetry that runs so near to 
prose, and, indeed, was sometimes written (if I understand one of Mr. 
Hardy’s Prefaces aright) with the thought that it might be turned later 
into prose. One of the series 1912-13, called Without Ceremony, should be | 
read in this connection, as an interesting example of the extraordinary _ 
plainness of Mr. Hardy’s words and modes of expression, even when he 
treats the great subjects that eternally move mankind : 


It was your way, my dear, 
‘To vanish without a word 
When callers, friends or kin 
Had left and I hastened in 
To rejoin you, as I inferred 


Your meaning seems to me 
Just as it used to be: 
‘* Good-bye is not worth while !”’ 


As I inferred! . . . And yet the effect is that of an exact rendering of an | 
elderly mood of melancholy, a ‘‘ mild despair.” They are really lines 
written in dejection ; but how curious to put beside them this interpretation | 
of a precisely similar theme : 
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It was not like your great and gracious ways ! 

Do you, who have nought other to lament, 

Never, my love, repent 

Of how that July afternoon 

You went 

With sudden unintelligible phrase 

And frightened eye 

Upon your journey of so many days 

Without a single kiss, or a good-bye. 
If Mr. Hardy has an absolute anti-type among modern English poets, 
it 1s certainly Coventry Patmore, with his insolent scorn of opinion and 
high eloquence. Both have written love poetry ; and Mr. Hardy’s is, in 
comparison with Patmore’s, like the awkward address of a country boy : 

You were she who abode 

By those red-veined rocks far West, 

You were the swan-necked one who rode 

Along the beetling Beeny crest. 
Yet there are times when the harshly tender beauty of passages like that 
may please as much as the esoteric grandeur of Patmore’s praise of woman. 

Mr. Hardy is a sentimental poet at his best. The adjective has been 

much abused in literary criticism ; but I think it properly applies to 
many of the lovelier of Mr. Hardy’s lyrics. The Bible is the least senti- 
mental of books. Dante “ poetising among the tombs” follows out a 
practical purpose ; the practical is what tends to an efficiency of some sort, 
which may be spiritual as well as material. But Mr. Hardy cultivates old 
recollection for its own sake ; he is the atheist in church—most sentimental 
of figures—the unbelieving lover who never idealises love as something 
_ beyond itself, and who yet never forgets. And to condemn the sentimental 
_ would be to condemn a great deal that is beautiful in poetry, especially 
_ in English poetry. There is a sentimental poetry that is light and only half- 
sincere, like Thomas Moore’s ; but there is also a sentimental poetry that 
_ is poignant, even passionate. Mr. Hardy is, indeed, a very English poet ; 
here perhaps is one of the reasons which in recent years have brought him 
into his own ; he has profited possibly by the reaction against the “ Celtic ”’ 
cult, so-called. His melancholy is peculiarly English ; and in the love of 
- country which he has expressed on occasions there is something wholly 
_natural with roots in the soil, and which is free of all suspicion of contact 
_ with current literary and political affectations. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest 1s invited. The 
Editor will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


HERE has not been nearly so much work devoted to describing the books 
of the eighteenth-century poets as has been put into bibliographies of 
earlier writers. It has chanced that recently I have come across one or two 
books or pamphlets in verse, by writers who are at least reputable enough 
to be included in the Dictionary of National Biography, which are not mentioned in the 
bibliographies in that great work, and it has occurred to me that it would be a useful 
thing to make a note of them in these pages, for the benefit of the increasing number 
of persons who take an interest in the verse of the very delightful eighteenth century. 
First of all, going in the order of the dates of publication, is the following pamphlet : 
In/Memory/Of the Right Honourable/fohn Earl of Strathmore,/kill’d at the Battle 
of Sheriffmuir,/November the 13th, 1715. 
Ostendunt Terris hunc tantum Fata, neque ulira 
Esse sinunt. . . . —Virg. AEneid VI. 

This is a flimsy quarto of eight pages. Page 1 has the title (as above) and the first two 
verses of the poem, which runs straight through without a break to page 8, which has 
the final five verses (four lines each) and the word Finis. This pamphlet is undated, 


and bears no printer’s or publisher’s name. Possibly it appeared in 1715 or 1716. © 


There is no copy in the British Museum. The author’s name is not given, but he was 
William Meston (1688 ?-1745), the burlesque poet, author of The Knight of the Kirk 
(1723). Meston was the son of a blacksmith, and was educated at the Marischal 
College, Aberdeen, of which in 1715 he was appointed Regent. “‘ Later in the year, 
however,” says the D. N. B., ‘“‘ Meston joined the family of the Earl Marischal in 
fighting for the Old Pretender, and was made governor of Dunnottar Castle, Kincar- 
dineshire ; but when the rising was put down he had for a time to hide among the 
hills.” Possibly, therefore, this pamphlet was printed while Meston was in hiding. 
In any case it seems probable that it is an earlier publication of his than the first 
mentioned in the D. N. B., Phaethon, published in Edinburgh in 1720. Probably, 
too, the poem on Lord Strathmore is very rare, though I doubt if it is much sought 
after, for it is not particularly brilliant : 


With gen’ral Sadness Albion mourns 
Her lov’d Strathmore’s untimely Fate, 

Grief and Resentment swell by Turns, 
While we the Tragic Tale relate. 


So runs, or limps, the opening verse, and the rest is no better. Meston’s Poetical Works 
were published in Edinburgh in 1767, apparently for the first time, though the book 
has “ sixth edition ” printed on the title-page, and on pages 158 to 163 of this edition 
is given, somewhat incorrectly, the poem on Strathmore’s death. 


ING comes, luckily, a real poem, and not a mere piece of doggerel verse. It 
is an undated folio of eight pages ; without author’s name, but by Isaac Hawkins 
Browne (1705-1760), who wrote the famous series of parodies, A Pipe of Tobacco, 
and of whom Dr. Johnson said that he, “‘ one of the first wits of this country, got 
ee Soe ea and never opened his mouth.” The title-page of this pamphlet 
reads thus : 
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‘The/Fire Side :/A/Pastoral Soliloquy./ On the E . . . of G taking the S——/s./ 
[Design]/London :/Printed for Henry Carpenter, in Fleet-street./ [Price Six-pence. | 
I think this poem was probably printed, or at least written, in 173 5, when Francis, 
second Earl of Godolphin, became Lord Privy Seal. The poem is a most charming 
a witty one, corresponding very nearly in mood to some of Mr. Pearsall-Smith’s 
rivia : 


Thrice happy, who free from Ambition and Pride, 
In a rural Retreat, has a quiet Fire Side ; 


This is the first couplet, and the poet proceeds to compare the advantages of the 
country with the disadvantages of the town : 


I have said it at Home, I have said it Abroad, 

That the Town is Man’s World, but that this is of God ; 
Here my Trees cannot flatter, Plants nurs’d by my Care, 
Pay with Fruit or with Fragrance, and incense the Air ; 


So he sings, and continues, a little later : 


Now I pass with old Athors an indolent Hour, 

And reclining at Ease turn Demosthenes o’er, 

Now facetious and vacant, I nurse the gay Flask 
With a sett of old Friends—who have nothing to ask ; 
Thus happy, I reck not of France or of Spain, 

Nor the Balance of Power, what Hand shall sustain. 


In Weather serene, when the Ocean is calm, 

It matters not much who presides at the Helm ; 

But soon as Clouds gather and Tempests arise, 
Then a Pilot there needs ; a Man dauntless and wise. 


Of such a man, the poet says, “ If the State wants His Aid, He has no Claim to rest.” 
But who is this man, ““ whom Turin admires, who has Prussta’s Esteem ? ” Gradually 
the realisation breaks in upon the poet’s quiet fireside, and finally :, 


Hark ! What was that Sound ? for it seem’d more Sublime 
Than befits the low genius of Pastoral Rhyme, 

Was it Wisdom I heard ? or can Fumes of the Brain 

Cheat my ears with a Dream ? Ha! repeat me that strain, 
Yes Wisdom I hear thee ; thou deign’st to declare 

Me, Me, the sole Atlas to prop the whole Sphere, 

Thy Voice says, or seems in sweet Accents to say, 

Haste, and save sinking Britain ; resign’d I obey ; 

And O! witness ye Powers, that Ambition and Pride 

Have no Share in this Change . . . for I love my Fire Side. 
Thus the shepherd ; then throwing his Crook away steals 
Direct to St. Fames’s and takes up the Seals. 


Could anything be better, in the bantering way, than this ? To me, at any rate, The 


Fire Side seems a masterpiece in its kind, and far better than anything in the much 


lauded Pipe of Tobacco. The poem was printed carelessly in this folio, and contains 
many misprints, which, in my copy, have been corrected in ink in a contemporary 
hand—whose I don’t know. I. H. Browne, the younger, included The Fire Side in his 
edition, published in 1768, of his father’s poems. But, so far as I am aware, no attention 
has ever been drawn to this pamphlet, of which the British Museum has no copy. 
No signatures appear on the two sheets of which it is composed, but possibly these 
have been cut off in binding. The collation is as follows : page [1] half-title : The/Fire 
Side ; /A)Pastoral Soliloquy./; page [2] blank ; page [3] title; page [4] blank ; 
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age [c] design, and beginning of text ; pages 6 and 7, text ; page 8 end of text, Finis, 
baa ieee OP He (i.e., Pana Hoffman). Hoffman, by the way, is a 
man I should like to know something of ; I have some tracts and broadside verses 
by him, and he did woodcut head- and tail-pieces for a great many books in the 
seventeen-twenties and thirties. 


HE third, and last, book of which I intend to give some account this month 

Ee 

Poems/on/Several Occasions./By/The Reverend/John Langhorne./Lincoln :/Printed 
by W. Wood./For R. Griffiths, in the Strand, London./ 


There is no date on the title-page of this quarto, but Preface is endorsed “‘ Hackthorne, 
November 21, 1760.”’ Langhorne, afterwards a D.D. and famous for his Fables of Flora 
and for his translation (in collaboration with his brother William) of Plutarch’s Lives, 
is a minor poet of real merit, though he has been strangely neglected by modern 
readers. Professor Saintsbury has pointed out the great beauty of Langhorne’s poem, 
The Wallflower, and especially of the stanzas : 


Where longs to fall that rifted spire, 
As weary of th’ insulting air ; 

The poet’s thought, the warrior’s fire, 
The lover’s sighs are sleeping there. 


When that, too, shakes the trembling ground, 
Borne down by some tempestuous sky, 

And many a slumb’ring cottage round 
Startles . . . how still their hearts will lie ! 


But I think Professor Saintsbury is almost the only living critic who has praised 
Langhorne, and the late Professor Arber, though he included in his three eighteenth- 


century anthologies some very inferior writers, yet gave not a single poem by him. 


Poems on Several Occasions was not Langhorne’s first book ; he had already published 
one, if not two, single poems as quarto pamphlets, but this collection antedates by 
six years the Poetical Works, published in two volumes, duodecimo, in London, by 
T. Becket and P. A. de Hondt, which is usually said to be Langhorne’s first published 
collection of his poetry. According to the D. N. B. : “ In 1759 he went to Hackthorn, 
near Lincoln, as tutor to the sons of Robert Cracroft,’’ where he remained, with a 
short interval at Clare Hall, Cambridge, until 1761. It was therefore while he was 
tutor to the Cracroft family that he published this collection of poems in Lincoln. 
It contains a good many poems not included in later editions of Langhorne’s works, 
not even in the edition edited by his son in 1804, and nearly all of those that were 
later reprinted have, in the Lincoln edition, greater or less variations of text. Some 
were entirely rewritten in the later editions. A Monody on the Death of the Author’s 
Mother, for example, instead of this opening of the ordinary version : 


Ah scenes belov’d ! ah conscious shades, 
; _ That wave these parent-vales along, 
begins with these lines : 


The flat Wave slept ; 
The spent Breeze loiter’d on the Osier-Spray, 
When young Menalcas took his pensive Way, 
And near his native Eden wept. 
Ye Groves ! he cried, ye poplar Shades : 
That in these Parent-Vallies play, 
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after which the poem continues, with a good deal of variation indeed, but more or 
less in the same way as the final version. The British Museum has no copy of the 
Poems on Several Occasions, of which the following is the collation : Signatures : 
[a r]-c 4 in fours ; errata page inserted ; A 1~Y 4 in fours ; Z two leaves. Page [1], 
title ; page [IT], blank ; pages [III] to VIII, Preface ; pages [IX] to XII, Contents ; 
pages [XIII] to XXIV, Subscribers’ list ; two unnumbered pages, first blank, second 
errata ; pages [1] to 180, text with Finis on last page. My copy is unbound and rather 
tattered, so possibly some blank leaves, or perhaps a half-title, are missing at the 
beginning or end, but I don’t think so. I ought to add that this book was mentioned 
by the poet’s son in the Memoir prefixed to the 1804 edition of Langhorne’s 
poetry. Otherwise, I think, it has escaped notice. 


“Eas Bibliographical Society has recently issued, as a second supplement to its 
Transactions, Mr. Stephen Gaselee’s paper on The Spanish Books in the Library 
of Samuel Pepys, with a list of the books, 185 in number. The Society has also pub- 
lished number three of the second volume (New Series) of The Library, in the form of 
which quarterly magazine the Transactions now appear. The most important paper 
in this number is Mr. E. H. Dring’s Early Railway Time Tables, which he read before 
the Society on October 17th last. Readers of these notes probably know that, as 
Mr. Madan remarked when this paper was read, D. R. I. N. G. spells “‘ Quaritch,” 
and Mr. Dring has here for the first time put down in black and white the present 
state of knowledge on the subject of early issues of Bradshaw and other guides— 
knowledge which he alone possessed. The matter is too complicated for me to attempt 
to summarise it, or even indicate its general tendency, in a note. Other papers in this 
number of The Library are The Eliot’s Court Printing House, 1584-1674, by Mr. H. R. 
Plomer ; The Royal Manuscripts at the British Museum, by Dr. M. R. James (a review 
of Sir G. F. Warner and Mr. J. P. Gilson’s British Museum Catalogue) ; and Author 
and Publisher in 1727, by Mr. Arundell Esdaile. In this last paper Mr. Esdaile discusses 
a curious copy, recently acquired by the British Museum, of The English Hermit or 
The Adventures of Philip Quarll, which reveals, for the first time, the fact that the 
author was one Peter Longueville, of whom, however, nothing else is known. 


NOTES ON SALES 


OME interesting books were sold at Hodgson’s on November 30th and 
pacaher Ist. Among them were some eighteenth-century pamphlets formerly 
in the possession of Samuel Wegg, who was governor of the Hudson Bay Company 
from 1783 to 1799. One of these, a very rare pamphlet called A Brief History of the 
Pequot War : Especially of the memorable Taking of their Fort at Mistick in Connecticut 
in 1637: Written by Major Fohn Mason, a principal Actor thereim, quarto, printed at 


- Boston in 1736, fetched £325. Other books in this sale were J. Smith’s Advertisements 


for the unexperienced Planters of New-England, or any where, 4to, 1631 (wanting map 
and plate), £50 ; R. L. Stevenson’s The Pentland Rising, 1866, presentation copy from 
Charles Baxter, £36; Purchas’s Hakluytus Posthumus, ar Purchas His Pilgrimes, 
five volumes, folio, 1625-26, £50 ; Jane Austen’s Sense and Sensibility, three volumes, 
8vo, 1811, £28 10s.; Mrs. Shelley’s Frankenstein, three volumes, 8vo, 1818, £2 ta: 
Horace’s Opera, first Aldine edition, 8vo, 1501, £46 ; Homeri Opera Omnia, the 
second (first Aldine) edition, two volumes, 8vo, 1504, £25; La Fontaine’s Contes 
et Nouvelles en Vers, ‘‘ Fermiers-Généraux ” edition, two volumes, 8vo, 1762, £82 ; 
and C. Johnson’s Lives and Adventures of the Most Famous Highwaymen, Murderers, 
Street Robbers, etc. ; 8vo, 1736, £35. 
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MANUSCRIPT volume of some importance to students of military history ° 


is to be sold at Sotheby’s on February 14th. It contains, among other things, 
an itinerary of the Scots Guards, from Edinburgh, from 1688 to 1691. This itinerary 
is said to contain movements of the regiment which are recorded nowhere else. 
There are also many charming little water-colours of camps and military positions in 
Marlborough’s Campaigns in the Lowlands, when his army joined that of Prince 
Waldeck. This volume is bound in contemporary red morocco, with very fine gilt 
toolings and a silver clasp. It is not known who the diarist was, beyond the fact that 
he was obviously an officer of the Scots Guards. 


ele manuscript of The Towneley or Wakefield Mysteries, one of the four great 
cycles of English mystery plays, is to be sold at Sotheby’s on February 8th. 
This manuscript, the only one of the kind in private hands, dates from the middle 
of the fifteenth century, and has been sold three times by auction during the last 
110 years or so. In 1814 it fetched £147; in 1819, £94 10s.; and in 1883, £620. 
Since then it has passed privately into the hands of the late Sir Edward Coates, by 
order of whose executors it is now being sold. The manuscript has twice been printed— 
by the Surtees Society and by the Early English Text Society. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


SUMPTUOUS Catalogue of English and Foreign Baokbindings has reached me 
from Messrs. Bernard Quaritch Ltd., of 11 Grafton Street, New Bond Street, W. 
It is a royal quarto, containing descriptions of 329 bindings, with seventy plates, 
six of them in colour, and it costs {1 12s. There is also a non-illustrated edition in 
octavo for a shilling. I don’t remember seeing a finer catalogue than is this one in 
its larger form. There are ninety English bindings ; several by Garret Godfrey, Roger 


Payne, and Samuel Charles Mearne, several embroidered ones of the seventeenth - 


century, and others done for Henry VIII, Edward VI, Elizabeth, Robert Dudley 
Earl of Leicester, James I, Charles I, Charles II, and Samuel Pepys. Among the 
two hundred and more French bindings are a number bearing the arms of J. A. 
de Thou, and three from Grolier’s library. Other sections of the catalogue are devoted 
to Italian and Mid-European bindings. It is hopeless to attempt here to do justice 
to the beauty of many of the things illustrated in this very fine volume, for the book- 
binder’s art is one not readily interpreted in words. 


ESSRS. LESLIE CHAUNDY & CO., of 40 Maddox Street, W.1, have issued 

a four-page leaflet which gives a list of some sixty Spanish books from the 
library of Mr. W. Fuller-Maitland, of Stanstead Hall, Essex. This collection is one 
of considerable interest to the specialist. Most of these books are of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, but there are also some of the sixteenth century. Some of 
them are very rare. For the Primera Parte de La Angelica de Luys Barahona de Soto 
4to, Granada, 1586, £31 Ios. is asked ; for Las Obras de Boscan, 12mo, Leon, 1 549, 
£20 ; for Azevedo’s Creacion del Mundo, 12mo, Rome, 1715, £20 ; for Vives’ Introduc- 
tion Ala Sabiduria, 16mo, Antwerp, 1551, £30 ; and for Romances Nuevamente Sacados 
de Historias antiguas, etc., 12mo, Antwerp, 1580, £60. Many of the volumes in this 
collection are in a remarkably good state of preservation. 


I. A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


MR. JONATHAN CAPE AND HIS PRINTERS 


AST month I wrote of the well-produced book which any publisher endowed 
with good and adventurous taste may hope to get if he and his printer will put 
heads together in its planning ; and I took examples from a batch of books 
lately published by Mr. Jonathan Cape. I had made notes of certain features 

presented by individual books in the batch ; but they were held over for want of 
room. I add them here, because Mr. Cape and his several printers have invested these 
books with a good deal that is of technical interest. Moreover, they may serve as pegs 
by which I may hang out to air certain views on details of book-production. 

The first of them is Mr. Percy Lubbock’s The Craft of Fiction, an octavo, rather 
shorter than the ordinary demy octavo. This is a size which Mr. Cape favours ; he 
has used it for many of these books. Stripped of its jacket, the binding of the Craft 
of Fiction attracts by its simple neatness. The back is of bookbinders’ canvas, the 
sides of a strong, fawn-coloured cover-paper. For lettering there is a paper label 
on the back, printed in blue and brown. The pages are set solid in a 12-point Monotype 
Old Style—not quite the best of the old style faces which the Monotype Company 
ee Le a Le ae is so well printed, with such well-adjusted margins, that 
the details of individual letters are overlooked in the satisfaction affo 
~as a whole. The same head-line, ccaumciaice 
The Craft of Fiction, reeks 
at the top of every page. That is 
monotonous ; and, moreover, it 
fails in the chief function of a 
head-line, which is to serve as 
an index to the matter of 
successive pages. Restoration 
Comedies is uniform in size and 
paper with The Craft of Fiction ; 
but the paper sides are printed 
with a daring zigzag pattern of 
light crimson and brown. The 
type is the same as that used for 
Mr. Lubbock’s book ; but there 
is much more matter to fit into the 
volume, and the lines are, there- 
fore, much longer. Yet so well 
- are type and margins adjusted that 
the longer line and greater depth 
of page convey no sense of over- 
crowding; and the reader has 
reason to be grateful that the 
pages are set in so large a type 
rather than in any smaller letter, 
like, for instance, Mr. Laurence 
Housman’s two books of plays, 
Possession and Angels and 
Ministers. These, issued uniformly (= nnn mnaenee 
in foolscap octavo, are set in BOOKPLATE by JAMES GUTHRIE 
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11-point Monotype Old Face. In their pages very heavy leading is used to compensate . 
for the smallness of the type. If any one doubts how much more readable is a large 
type set solid than a small type thick-leaded, let him compare the pages of Possession 
with those of Restoration Comedies. There are no head-lines in Possession, and the 
pages are less attractive from their absence. The book is bound with sides of wall- 
paper, a material too easily frayed to be serviceable. 

Lady Wolseley’s The Countryman’s Log-book is a very pleasant book to look at, 
and the pleasure is in part due to the fine head-lines printed in a large size of Caslon’s 
_ Old Face, which give real help to the reader. To the printer, however, the chief 
interest of the book lies in the half-tone illustrations, which, although printed with 
the text on a roughish “‘ antique ” paper, are admirably sharp and clear. Mr. Cape 
tells me that the printer had to wash his formes after every two hundred sheets or 
so were printed ; but, he adds, “‘ it was worth it.” The book was printed by Messrs. 
Hazell, Watson, and Viney at Aylesbury. 

The biggest book in the batch is the monograph on Mathew Maris, by 
Mr. Ernest D. Fridlander, a crown quarto printed at the Chiswick Press in the same 
type as Restoration Comedies and The Craft of Fiction. But the type, which looks so 
well when set solid on the octavo page, is too small and thin for the quarto ; and the 
thick leading and wide margins seem only to emphasise its temerity. ‘The pleasantest 
page is the title-page, printed in red and black in Caslon capitals throughout. The ~ 
use of colour in this page illustrates a point on which printers almost invariably 
go wrong. The red is used for the principal line—in this case, of course, the artist’s 
name, MATHEW MARIS—in the belief that the colour gives it greater distinction 
and emphasis. Really, however, it gives it less. 


THE GARAMOND TYPE 


eee specimen of the Garamond type shown in these Notes last month appeared 
inadvertently without the acknowledgment due to the proprietors of the Cloister 
Press who kindly supplied it. The first book to be printed here in England in this 
beautiful type, now revived and cast by the American Typefounders’ Association, 
under the inspiration of Mr. Bruce Rogers, has been charmingly printed at the 
Cloister Press for Messrs. Sidgwick & Jackson. Catherine : a Romantic Poem, by 
R. C. K. Ensor, is a foolscap octavo, printed in the ten-point size of the type. The 
text is set solid in Roman and does full justice to the letter. The Preface is printed 
in the italic of the series. No more beautiful italic type has, I think, ever been designed ; 
but here it is leaded and widely spaced, which much impairs its good appearance 
while in no wise adding to its clearness for reading. 


“THE BOOKPLATE ” 


§ HE BOOKPLATE,” now in its third number, is printed by Mr. James Guthrie 

_at the Pear-tree Press at Flansham near Bognor. It contains some eighteen 
Ex-libris, one of them, “ Hon. Richard Stanhope,” from an engraved plate by 
William Meedy ; “ Pickford Waller ” in photogravure, by James Guthrie ; and others 
printed from wood engravings or zincotype blocks. One of them—‘ Walter De la 
Mare,” by James Guthrie—is reproduced on these pages. 
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SCHUMANN ON WAGNER 
: (To the Editor of THe Lonpon Mercury) 


IR,—A friend has called my attention to the fact that I was wrong in saying, as I 
did in an article in Tue Lonpon Mercury on Augusta Holmes, that Schumann does 
not mention Wagner in Music and Musicians. 
_In the collection of short notes at the end of the book he does just mention him : 

; (1) ie comment indignantly on Wagner’s having written a finale to Gluck’s Iphigenia 
tn Aulis ; 

(2) To chronicle a bad performance of Fidelio with “‘ impossible tempi ” conducted by 
Wagner ; 
_ (3) To remark that Tannhduser deserves the space he intends to devote to reviewing 
it later on (alas! the review has not come down to us) ; that there is a touch of genius about 
this opera; and that if Wagner had as much melody as he has cleverness he would be the 
man of his epoch.—Yours, etc., Erne, Smytu, Mus.Doc. 


(To the Editor of 'THE LonpoN Mercury) 


IR,—I read with much interest Miss Ethel Smyth’s vivid pages on Augusta Holmes, 
to which I wish to add a few words. 

During the German occupation we experienced at Antwerp the almost incendiary 
effect of the Chanson des Gars d’Irlande. ‘The German authorities had severely forbidden 
singing in public in any other language than the Flemish, and as long as you did not submit 
a song which betrayed reminiscences or adaptations of La Brabanconne or La Marseillaise 
(like Schumann’s Two Grenadiers), they allowed the execution, provided there were 
Flemish words to it. One day a friend asked me to translate Holmes’s song, which, by the 
way, is very popular with Belgian singers, and I did so without tempering the romantic 
(and rather cheap) violence of the words. The effect on the public was explosive, the 
more so as my friend had replaced the words “ Ireland” and “ Irish” by “ Belgium ” 
and “‘ Belgian.” The singer never sang it again during the occupation for fear of trouble. 

In the last part of her essay Miss Smyth affirms that in Schumann’s Music and Musicians 
there is no mention of Wagner. Perhaps not in the English editions, but in the German 
ones there is, and the passages are worth mentioning. The most important is about Tann- 
hduser, and dated August 7th, 1847, in the Theaterbiichlein (I translate from the original): 

** An opera of which one cannot speak so easily in a few words. Certainly it has a smattering 
of genius. If he were as melodious a musician as he is a spiritful one, he would be the 
man of this time. Much could be said about this opera, and deservedly ; I promise myself 
to do so later on.” 

Later on I only find an attack on the conductor : “‘ Beethoven’s Fidelio—Bad performance 
and inconceivable tempi of R. Wagner” (August 11th, 1848). Nor did Schumann agree 
~ with Wagner’s production of I[phigeniain Aulis. He wrote (May 15th, 1847) : “ R. Wagner 
got the work up for the stage ; costumes and scenery very adequate. But he added also to 
the music ; I thought I heard this here and there. Added the finale ‘nach Troje,’ too. This 
is really not to be allowed. Gluck might have undertaken the contrary process with an opera 
by Wagner—removing and cutting.’’—Yours, etc., Leo van Rut. 


Antwerp. 
a ART AND CRIME 
(To the Editor of THE LONDON MERcuRY) 


IR,—Shortly after reading Mr. A. P. Herbert’s very interesting article on the “ London 
of The Beggar’s Opera,” in your December number, I came across a passage in Horace 
Walpole’s Letters which may interest some of your readers : 
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Justice Fielding has revived the hypothesis of The Beggar’s Opera making all our rogues, 


Garrick has in a manner given it up, but they continue it at Covent Garden—so we shall 
have but half the number. Did you know before that Macheath begot all our Nabobs ? 
(Letter to Sir Horace Mann, November 4th, E7733) 


The Justice was clearly a true spiritual ancestor of the stipendiary of to-day who attributes 
all the crimes in the calendar to the ‘‘ pictures.’’—Yours, etc., D. G. Durr. 
The Old House, Great Missenden, December 28th, 1921. 


THE LOSS OF THE DALGONAR 
(To the Editor of THz Lonpon Mercury) 


IR,—I am sure that all your readers who were interested in the true story printed 
in your September number are grateful to Mr. Conrad for his lucid explanation of 
the obscure passages. : 

But there is one passage to which Mr. Conrad does not refer, which appears to me obscure 
(on page 484) : ‘‘ But with the rolling of the ship the head of the foremast lifted up about 
ten feet and came down with a terrific force on the keelson.” — 

We have just been told that the foremast had been treated in the same manner as the 
mainmast, so presumably this means that the foremast broke off eight or ten feet above the 
deck. The “ keelson,”’ I understand, is that portion of the ship that holds the floors down 
to the keel, and in the keelson are strapped the masts, and the term used for the lower 
extremity of a mast is “‘ heel.” +e 

I would suggest that what occurred was as follows : The standing rigging was cut away 
and before the foremast snapped off it lifted bodily as the ship rolled and came down 
with a terrific crash on the keelson, and that therefore the word “‘ head ” is an error in 
transcription for ‘‘ heel.” 

Possibly Mr. Conrad will give us his opinion on this——Yours, etc., N. E. CoppaLp. 

Selworthy, Solihull, Warwickshire, December 14th, 1921. 


(To the Editor of Tue Lonpon Mercury) 


IR,—If I have not left it too late I should like leave to comment on Mr. L. C. Gane’s 
letter in your October issue. 

““Mizzen fore upper topsail’’ could not be correct. Should the passage have read : 
“Took in the mizzen and fore upper topsails”” ? This would be in accordance with the 
usual merchant sailing ship practice, but conjectural emendation is always very dangerous ! 

Not all four-masted square-rigged ships were barques. Many big four-masted ships were 
square-rigged on all four masts, and therefore could not be called barques, by English 
seamen at least. Some five-masted ships were square-rigged on all masts—witness the 
Preussen, which ran ashore near Dover a few years ago. 

Mr. Gane is right in saying that the value and interest of the record depend on its technical 
accuracy, but it concerns a type of vessel which is fast becoming obsolete, and its terminology 
is almost as difficult to the seaman of to-day as to the landsman of to-day or yesterday — 


Yours, etc., 
: OHN HAMPDEN. 
Exeter College, Oxford. J 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’S “MARGUERITE” POEMS - 
(To the Editor of Tue LoNpoN Mercury) 


IR,—It may interest those of your readers who are lovers of Matthew Arnold’s poems, 
and particularly of the “ Marguerite ” series, to read the following. During a recent 
holiday in Switzerland I think I identified the scene of the drama delineated in that group of 
beautiful poems. Readers of them will remember that the lover, on his way to his beloved, 
passed “‘ the twin lakes,” that her cottage was in a town on the Aar, that near it was a “ roof’d 
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bridge that spans the stream,” that there is a reference to “ the churchyard fair,” and that 
_ the last part of the journey to the cottage and its oleander gardens lay “‘ up the steep street.” 

All these topical references point to the still adorably medieval town of Thoune. 

The lakes are the twin lakes of Brienz and Thoune ; the churchyard there is fair in itself 
and offers what Byron described as the finest view in Europe ; many of the streets around the 
churchyard and castle are steep ; there is a roof’d bridge over the river at Thoune (as a 
matter of fact there are two), and the river itself is the Aar. 

One feature to which the poet refers more than once, a “ poplar avenue,” I could not 
discover ; but it is easy to believe that such an avenue may have been displaced to make 
room for some of the large hotels and factories which have grown up in the neighbourhood 
of the old town since the poems were written seventy years ago.— Yours, etc., 


H. M. Watsroox. 
Authors’ Club, 2 Whitehall Court, S.W.1, December 2oth, 1921. 


BOOK-PRODUCTION 
(To the Editor of 'THE LoNpoN Mercury) 


IR,—It is always with hesitation that a publisher writes to an editor with reference 

to a criticism that has appeared of any of his books, and I should not venture to do 
so in the case of your notice of the Riccardi Press Edition of Mr. Thomas Hardy’s Poems 
were it not that I feel that the criticism that you make of the typographical arrangement 
raises a point of interest among those of us who are endeavouring to encourage the 
production of books of a standard higher than usually prevails in commerce. 

This Society, as publishers of the Riccardi Press Books, has endeavoured to set itself a 
high ideal, and the implication that the “ running-on’”’ of the poems in this particular 
book was not the result, as indeed it was, of careful consideration, seems to the Society to 
call for further comment. The principle adopted was not a mere vagary of the printer’s 
gauge. Nothing is easier than to follow the.rule “* Each poem on a fresh page,” and to follow 
it would have resulted in a great deal of white paper, instead of the solid, even distribution 
of letterpress which is one of the “ traditions ”’ of Riccardi Press printing. If your critic will 
set himself the same task as we have essayed we venture to think he will find himself following 
a very similar line of development. For a parallel case, he need look no further than the 
poetry section of your own pages, where the “ running-on ”’ of varying verse forms is also 
adopted, which we seem to remember he lately used to point his own argument as to the 
possibilities of a satisfying type-balance. rie 

Good typography does not result from the application of hard-and-fast rules or arbitrary 
standards—any more than from a mechanical application of the printer’s measuring-stick ; 
but depends upon what is fit and proper in relation to the immediate subject in hand.— 
Yours, etc., For and on behalf of the Medici Society Ltd., 

NIGEL DE GREY, 
' Director and Manager. 

7 Grafton Street, W.1, December 19th, 1921. 
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A LETTER FROM AMERICA 


January 1922 


S if to give point to my preceding letter, in which I commented on the passion 
in America for the “ diagnostic,’’ comes a volume from New York entitled 
Civilisation in the United States, a collaborative effort of some thirty-odd 


vigorous young men to find out where it is, at the moment, that American 
civilisation stands. It is a singular undertaking—where on earth but in America would 
it be done ? It focuses once more for our attention two facts about America—first, its 
passionate curiosity about itself, the same curiosity which prompts the inquiry put to 
every foreign visitor, ‘‘ What do you think of us ? ” ; and, second, another aspect of 
the same thing, its profound self-distrust, its genuine humility. One would have 
supposed that there was no longer any need for this sort of self-catechism, that our 
virtues and defects are well enough known. But no—here is our patron saint Diogenes 
again, disguising himself successively as thirty different kinds of expert and shaking 
his head over thirty aspects of American culture. Made up convincingly as 
Mr. Mencken, he curses our politics ; as Mr. Van Wyck Brooks he moans over our 
literary sterility ; as Mr. Spingarn he cries dolorously for any evidence of criticism. 
Of philosophy he is a little more hopeful—his ray falling on William James, Mr. John 
Dewey, and the Realists. But of science, again, he has his doubts, of music he is 
derisive, medicine is his despair, painting a wan hope, and architecture he scorns 
to consider at all. After that he becomes a little wild. He rummages with absurd 
fury in any and every corner—immigration, radicalism, racial minorities, nerves (ei 
fester Freud ist unser Gott), even advertising. The schools he sets afire, the colleges 
he rolls away like so many old parchments. . . . “ Culture! Intelligence ! Where 
are you?.. .” No answer. 

What is one to make of it ? Many of the papers in this compilation are extremely 
able, some are brilliant, and yet one cannot avoid the feeling that our Diogenes is 
altogether too cynical, and that perhaps he has looked in the wrong places, or ignored 
some tremendous and elementary fact. He sees only vulgarity, commercialism, 
corruption, sentimentality, stupidity ; and he hangs his head. Shall we guess that this 
sense of shame among our intelligentsia is the last twitch of our national “‘ inferiority 
complex ” ; and shall we guess further that our intelligentsia is almost as much out 
of touch with the real America—the America of the “ movies,” the ball-game, the 
vaudeville stage, the Sunday newspaper and Saturday Evening Post, the Literary 
Digest and the bowling-alley, the woman’s club, the local “‘ pageant,” and the country 
store—as the Russian intelligentsia was with the Russian people in 1850? . . . What 
we see through these manifestations is an enormous bourgeois republic, which nowhere 
but in New England has had a continuous and uninterrupted tradition of more than 
two generations, and of which the characteristics are great vitality, keen intelligence, 
wistful idealism, and love of luxury and colour. These are the people who ransack the 
public libraries, read the “ daily masterpiece of literature ” reprinted in the newspapers, 
crowd the art galleries of a Sunday, and exact at the vaudeville theatre a constantly 
higher level of performance. Their potential energies are incommensurable. Their 
curiosity is insatiable. The environment they provide for their children is quite as 
“rich ’’ as that from which many a genius has sprung. ‘“‘ Don’t be ”—one is inclined 
to say to our impatient and self-conscious intelligentsia—‘‘ in such a hurry. There 
is wisdom among these people ; and their sense of beauty, while it may be untrained 
is very much alive. . . . Give them time.” — 
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But our intelligentsia is horrified, and persists in regarding itself as our only sign 
of grace, forgetful that its own sufficient ‘‘ background ” was precisely that which 
is now being provided for the next generation, on a scale hitherto undreamed of 
anywhere in the world. 


* * * * * * 


This question of environment bobs up repeatedly in these pages—as indeed in 
much recent American criticism. Mr. Brooks, in his excellent essay on “‘ Literature,” 
draws a desolating picture of the American scene—a barren world in which, as he 
shows us, genius withers, often after its very first bearing. Twain, Howells, London 
are among those he cites ; hosts of others flee abroad to a “richer” scene ; and 
innumerable, he would have us believe, are the geniuses whom we never hear of for 
the simple reason that they have not the strength, the belief, to struggle against our 
spiritual, esthetic, and intellectual drought. They give up or they die. . . . But 
is it quite as easily solved as this ? Can we so peremptorily dismiss as ‘“‘ barren ” 
a country which, after all, has provided the chief public and support for the majority 
of contemporary English and American authors who are of any importance? . . 
This would seem to indicate that there zs an audience, sufficiently perceptive, waiting 
wide-eyed for revelation. This audience devours Mr. Conrad, Mr. Galsworthy, 
Mr. Moore, Mr. Strachey ; The Education of Henry Adams does not daunt it, nor 
The Economic Consequences of the Peace. It reads 50,000 copies of The New Republic 
per week—what English or French weekly journal, of similar nature and excellence, 
can make that showing? Even for poetry its appetite, properly whetted, is quite 
scandalous—witness the successes of Mr. Masefield, Mr. Frost, and Mr. Masters. 

“Properly whetted ” : with that phrase, of course, we give part of our show away. 
For it is quite true that this huge audience is prone to accept the “‘ established ”’ 
and is remarkably slow about perceiving any new sort of artistic excellence, and has, 
moreover, little critical guidance toward that end. But is the American audience very 
unlike the English in this regard ? This slowness of the ecumenical approval is 
characteristically Anglo-Saxon, and one cannot be sure that it is not an excellent 
thing. The poet (Francis Thompson remarked) is like a kind of doll : pinch its belly 
and it squeaks. Was the remark truer than ‘Thompson knew ? The new psychology 
certainly would have it so—it would tell us that “‘ genius ”’ is very likely a psychotic 
thing, the result of some frustration or injury or deprivation, the disequilibrated 
soul seeking to achieve balance by flight into a dream-world in which lost harmonies 
are found again. We all have, of this sort, our small broken springs—that is what 
makes us a sympathetic and credulous audience. Make us whole, and we will cease 
to listen ; make the poet whole and he will cease to sing. But what we come to is a 
perception that if the artist is to some extent the creature of social pressure (of whatever 
nature), then there might well be such a thing as an environment altogether too kind, 
-an environment so sustaining and so solicitous at all points that the poet would 
never need to be a poet. . . . Andis not this sort of environment precisely what 
Mr. Brooks is looking for ? Is he not praying for the removal of some of the very 
obstacles which produce genius ? Catch a thousand poets young enough, put them in 
a palace together, gratify their every desire, and I fear all we would have of them would 
be sounds of revelry by night. But ignore them, or remind them, year after year, of 
their inferiority, and some of them would sing like the very devil. 

One wonders, in this connection, whether America is not the best place on earth 
for the production of genius—far from being, as Mr. Brooks would have it, the worst. 
Aside from the sort of psychic injury which “ starts’ the genius on his unhappy 
path—an injury which we have not as yet the wisdom to understand or prevent, and 
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which children can and do acquire anywhere in the world—there are two other grand ~ 
requisites for the proper ‘‘ forcing ” of the genius. The first of them is solitary confine- 
ment, of a psychological sort, prolonged enough to drive him in on himself—he 
must be made to feel his difference, not to say his inferiority, by the more normal 
people round him, he must find himself at the outset not at all understood. This 
asks, indeed, very little of his people—all it asks is that they should be healthy and 
cheerful, with rather a prejudice against the introspective or introverted ; and this 
requisite America admirably fulfils. The genius carries his portable Inferno about 
with him—“ why this is hell, nor am I out of it.”’ He is as likely to find it in New 
York as in Florence, in Boston as in Stratford-on-Avon. . .. And the second 
requisite is that the people among whom genius is to flourish must have a tradition 
of great men ; that it must bea self-perpetuating audience which, if slow to accept and 
understand, nevertheless does at last accept and understand, on the grand scale, and 
with idolatry. Well, this requisite, too, America admirably fulfils. It is becoming the 
best audience on earth. 

Perhaps, therefore, the case made by Mr. Brooks falls to pieces. If, as he thinks, 
we need an explanation for America’s tardiness in the arts, is it not to be found simply 
in the fact that there has been little time ? . . . Genius is the beating of hands against 
an insurmountable wall. But a pioneer nation builds few walls—it lives in the open. 
Only now, in America, have these walls reached any height ; and the voice of genius 
begins to be heard in the land. 
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CHRONICLES 
MUSIC 


PILE of new music* six-and-a-half inches thick by the footrule is no 
laughing matter. It is impossible to discuss more than half of it here ; 
we will arrange the half that we can discuss under the heads of Piano, 
Song, and Choral music. 


PIANO 


M. F. Phillips’s Op. 29 (four piano pieces) [A] have a certain monotony due to the 
too level chord texture and the too periodical rise and fall of the melody; the 
Impromptu begins well, but does not keep it up. S. Rosenbloom’s Postlude [A] is 
thirty bars of slow appassionate with three of melody from Lohengrin ; his Serenade 
belongs to a lower walk of life. When Mr. A. Coates, in his Suite ancienne [E], sticks 
to the old idiom, he has enough flow of melody, especially in the episodes, to make a 
presentable “‘ Old Suite ”—and why not call it that ? But when at passionate moments 
he essays a later style of harmony he is lost, until he meets with some beacon light 
like a dominant pedal, or can thread his way home along a sequence. Seven volumes 
of The Contemporaries of Purcell [Ch], edited by J. A. Fuller Maitland, do little to 
alter the commonly received opinion that there was no Briton of importance (unless 
perhaps Arne) between Purcell and S. S. Wesley. John Blow was a man of much 
resignation ; he “ resigned ”” Westminster Abbey, St. Paul’s, and possibly the Chapel 
Royal for an unknown motive, though if a reason is sought it may be found in these 
pages. He almost certainly received an archbishop’s degree (z.e., without examination) ; 
and whatever Burney exactly meant by his “ crudities,”’ there is no evidence here of 
scholarship and little of inspiration. W. Croft’s music is neatly balanced and effective, 
but of short flight. J. Clark has a bigger sweep, but little invention, and he fumbles 
with his harmonies. The Editor has been in his Prefaces as kind to his authors as 
their weaknesses demanded and allowed. The editing is careful, and almost too 
conscientious in that it leaves obvious errors in the text uncorrected (the sort of 
instance is the second G sharp, Vol. VI., p. 1, 1.2). Writing out the graces in full makes 
for precision, but when there are no inner parts to show what the underlying harmony 
is it makes a confusing page. 

Of more advanced music, J. Ireland, in The Darkened Valley [A], has written a 
simple minuet and trio, concise and melodious ; we like it all except its motto ; 
Blake is not to be taken lightly for mottoes. In F. Bridge’s Dusk [A] and a second 


~ volume of Miniature Pastorals [R], all that we have received of two sets of piano 


pieces, we find a nimble technique. E. Austin’s Second Sonata [Ch] is written as if 
there were nothing in music but climax at all costs, which gives an unfortunate 
impression of insincerity. It is a pity we have not had H. Howells’s Sarum Sketches 
[A], an early work, sooner ; they are beautifully finished little pieces, full of playful 
melody and the lightest of implications. Tscherepnin’s Hight Selected Piano Pieces [Ch] 
are ‘‘ made,” and barren. J. Sibelius’s Twelve Selected Piano Pieces [Ch] are delightful 
cameos of light and filmy yet quite definite things, which they discuss in a naive 


Re The publishers of the music mentioned above are indicated by abbreviations, thus : 
[A]ugener, [Chl]ester, [Cu]rwen, [E]lkin, [O]xford Univ. Press, Winthrop [Rlogers, 
[S]chirmer (New York). 
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and original way. Lord Berners’s Fantaisie Espagnole [Ch] for four hands is, as far as — 
we have been able to make out, having for the moment only two, extraordinarily full _ 
of life and purpose. It has the Bach-like quality of the counterpoint being thought 
not in bars but in lines or half-pages, and something of the Schubertian faculty of 
adapting the melody to circumstances, Not a square inch of it is in the least like either 
of those composers as regards the sound, and since it is all dissonance, the contrast 
of consonance is sacrificed. G. Tailleferre’s Image [Ch] is composed in the same 
“idiom,” but without the same power. It is interesting to have the piano score of 
de Falla’s El sombrero de tres picos [Ch] of the Russian ballet. Its strength lies in 
rhythmic invention. The tune, whatever it may happen to be, keeps defining itself 
by suggestions of other things that it might be, but is not. The part-writing 1s not over- 
loaded ; there are not more than two or three parts as a rule, and this again reinforces 
the rhythm, for each part eggs the other on. 


SONG 


Mrs. Monroe’s Bayou Ballads [S] from Louisiana are, like most of such collections, 
of great interest to those who have heard them sung in their native land and of little 
to others. The words are in pidgin-French, with quite presentable translations into 
French andEnglish. The tunes recall the weaker folk-music of Alsace or of the Adriatic; 
chromatic sequences and a large compass prevent our classing one or two of them 
as folk-songs at all. Among drawing-room songs may be mentioned M. Ring’s 


Assyrian Love Song [E], G. Williams’s River Song [Cu], and of a more refined type, — | 


Lord Berners’s Trois Chansons [Ch] ; of his harmony we are no judges, but the vocal 
line is apt ; we are not sure whether the quotation of the Gétterdammerung motive 
is a satire on the (old-fashioned) Wagner or on Mr. Jean-Aubry, who has for the 
moment dropped into platitude. In this style of vague emotion are also Honegger’s 
Quatre poémes [Ch], though they are at least in a definite key and the harmonies are 
heard and not guessed. De Falla’s El amor brujo [Ch] is a simple piece of declamation, 
with a compass of an octave ; the French translation might be better. L. Durey’s 
Inscriptions sur un oranger are two little songs about cutting a name on a tree and 
being sorry for it afterwards ; the sorrow is conveyed by turning the accompanying 
figure back part before. We like his thin counterpoint, in which the voice really tells, 
seen also in Le Bestiaire [Ch], better than the overloaded harmonies of A. Casella’s 
L’adieu a la vie [Ch]. This comprises four songs from Gitanjali in André Gide’s 
beautiful translation. 

Let us take a new paragraph for these “‘ atmospheric ” as opposed to declamatory 
songs—songs, that is, in which the singer becomes a rather musical reciter and the 
piano bears the composer’s message, the “‘ atmosphere.” We have tried writing 
Tagore’s own words over the vocal line. They do not fit, of course, but that could 
easily be adjusted. The point is that this kind of song seems to be definitely a French 
and not an English growth. Our word-stresses will not be denied, and they at once 
force the music to become lyrical. Casella can set O tot, supréme accomplissement de la 
vie, Mort with only two slight stresses (—ment and Mort); but O thou, the last 
fulfilment of life, Death, requires four, if not five, of some weight. If we refuse these, 
our vocal line becomes monotonous ; if we supply them at irregular intervals, it 
becomes amorphous. We are driven therefore into regular, lyrical lengths. But that 
your true atmospheric composer will not have, because it quickly becomes too 
square-cut. Accordingly Mr. Ireland, in The Land of Lost Content [A], six songs from 
The Shropshire Lad, and Mr. A. Gibbs, in Summer Night and To One who Passed 
Whistling through the Night [Cu], employ ingenious devices—entries on offbeats, 
varied barring, the matching of similar phrases—to produce what shall be both a 
declamation and a song, like the French, but which, being English, is neither. It 
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might work, perhaps, if we cared nearly as much about our language as the French 
do about theirs, if singers would sing only and audiences would listen only for pure 
English ; but it involves driving something out of us which had been in our nature 
for centuries when the old monk said, “ Galli cantant, Angli jubilant.” We carol by 
nature ; and that is why we have—or think we have—the best lyrical poetry of any 
nation. Mr. E. Fogg, on the other hand, in his settings of Tagore’s songs from The 
Gardener [E], writes pure recitative—chords and figures are there merely to support 
the voice without inducing atmosphere, but there seems to be little future for this 
outside opera. C. Scott’s Idyllic Fantasy [E] for voice, hautboy, and violoncello, has 
atmosphere and nothing else ; nothing gets said either in the words (his own) or in 
the music. After a beginning in the style of Keats’s ode—What Plaintive Melodies are 
These—he explains that they “ well-nigh” murmur to him “imperishable things, 
enveiled rememberings of incense-perfumed hours and evening-shaded bowers and 
gloamings of the heart.” Mr. A. Bliss’s Two Nursery Rhymes [Ch] ramble. Ragwort 
begins with all the pomp of a “ sharp fourth,” but in a page or so this is forgotten ; 
Dandelion (clarinet solo accompaniment) is more pointed. In neither of them does 
he quite seem to have remembered that a song has only five minutes or so to do its 
job in, and that unless during that miniature eternity it seizes the audience as some- 
thing inevitable it is nothing. Madam Noy [Ch] was quite different. Meanwhile 
there are half-a-dozen instances of the old-fashioned song in which music tries to 
enter into honourable wedlock with words. I. Gurney’s County Mayo [R] bustles 
along and gets over the ground ; E. Bainton’s Laughing Rose [Cu] is light and unpre- 
tentious ; Mr. M. Shaw in When Daisies Pied [Cu] has heard another cuckoo charac- 
teristically out of tune, and set it cucking and mocking in that song which Sir H. 
Bishop once said “no decent female ought ever to have sung ”’ ; Janet Hamilton’s 
The Music that Love Made [R] is vocal and of small compass. 


CHORAL MUSIC 


Half-a-dozen specimens of the Carnegie Trust’s Tudor Church Music [O] are to 
hand ; they are no doubt experiments, and criticism may therefore be useful. The 
translations are good under the difficult circumstances.‘ Hangedst weary,” however, 
does not represent “‘ immolatum ” in either sound or sense ; “ ascendit ” (Ps. 47.5) 
is perfect, not present tense. ‘“‘ Broaden out” and “ quicker’ ought not to appear 
in the same publication as contains “ allargando”” and “‘ ritard”’ ; we should vote 
for the Italian. The metronome marks are definite, indefinite, or absent ; they should 
be one of these, not all. Peter Philips has one date on the cover and another inside, 
without explanation. The double G clef for tenor might be an improvement when 
there are six parts ; it will be necessary for eight. 

An edition of Joan Brudieu’s madrigals, Hs madrigals 1 la missa de difunts d’en 


__ Brudieu, by Felip Pedrell, published by the Institut d’Estudis Catalans, Barcelona, 


contains, together with a Missa pro defunctis, 244 pages quarto of music text. 
Its interest lies in the fact that Brudieu, a Frenchman who spent most of his life as 
organist of a cathedral in Andorra, wrote madrigals (of which we have few Spanish 
examples), that he did not, like Morales and Vittoria, come under Roman influence, 
and that his name is quite unknown to the musical dictionaries. In general style 
these madrigals remind one more of the school of Northern France than of the Italians 
or the Englishmen. They have an antique flavour and recall passages and figures 
with which we meet in works quite a century earlier, and have a strongly-marked 
manner. There are sixteen of them, with separate settings for the different stanzas. 


A. H,. FOX STRANGWAYS 
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LOAN EXHIBITION OF WORKS BY J. D. INNES. 
The Tate Gallery 


HE Trustees of the Tate Gallery have arranged this exhibition “ to afford 

the public an opportunity of judging for itself work which in their opinion 

has originality and ability,” and owing to the artist’s early death at the 

beginning of the war has been “‘ somewhat overlooked.”’ The exhibition 
fully justifies them, and I for one am grateful of the opportunity afforded for 
reshaping the vague and rather incorrect impression which I have hitherto had of 
Innes’s work. This impression was largely composed of two memories, the pre- 
dominant one being of a hectic tiger-striped mountain landscape, a lush mixture of 
Japanese prints and Augustus John. The other was of a real pleasure experienced 
at an exhibition at Chenils, which, however, wanted confirmation. The modern 
movement was young then, and we were easily fascinated by something bright 
and decorative. 

Innes was born in 1887 in Wales and died in 1914 of consumption. He had Spanish 
blood in him. By what is probably a mere coincidence he painted his best pictures 
in the Pyrenees. He had been strongly attracted by Turner and Constable, and his 
early paintings were in the manner of Steer and the Impressionists. But the original 
beauty of his later work is different from all these influences ; it constitutes a radical 
change of view. This is shown very clearly by a comparison between the sombre 
toned landscape, No. 89, where he 1s an inferior Steer, and its neighbour, No. go, 
The Van Pool, where he has found himself in a study of strong contrasts of bright 
colour and movement of line. One feels a kind of inevitability in the change, which 
was necessitated by the exhaustion in him of the old inspiration. 

The writer of the Preface to the Catalogue states that Innes’s most successful work 
was in water-colour. This seems to me mistaken. Some of his water-colours are very 
striking, particularly the remarkable Waterfall, No. 12, which merits a place beside 
Cotman, yet they do not fully express the exuberant beauty towards which Innes was 
moving. Oil-colours gave him freer play and greater richness. Decorativeness is, of 
course, the term which is immediately used to differentiate between Innes’s painting 
and that of the plein-airists. Actually it only skims the surface. Behind there is an 
impulse or sentiment which compels to observation and emphasis in the one case of 
light and brilliant shade and in the other of lively shapes and patterns of colour. 
The old romantic artists would have seen in the mountains which fascinated Innes 
majestic smooth forms and play of subtle chiaroscuro, the Impressionists a scintil- 
lation of light on static peaks. Innes, on the other hand, sees a congregation of curious 
domed and pointed shapes building a pattern of varied and passionately rich colours, 
and moving away into the distance restlessly and romantically. He is not manipu- 
lating natural scenery any more than the older artists ; he is simply giving a different 
description, the value of which lies, just like theirs, in its truth, its sense of reality 
sincerely experienced. His best pictures are precisely those in which he gets home 
with some vivid description ; the morning light touching the hills plastically (No. 53, 
Banyules : Morning), the exultant sky in No. 70, the poignant twilight amid the hills 
(No. 62, The Pool : Dusk). And it is where he does not convince and his exuberance 
has grown hectic and ill-defined that he does “ decorative work,” for instance, 
Nos. 68 and 54. What he wants and chooses to describe is simply different from 
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F what the preceding artists wanted, it is a truth appropriate to his generation which, 
in spite of the war, is still ours ; it is therefore still a modern imaginative truth. It 
heightens and expresses some of our own emotions. 


THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. Winter Exhibition. 
R.W.S. Galleries 


7 ee exhibition maintains a fairly high level, but there are not many pictures 
which rise above the average. It is time that all the best of the younger group 
of artists joined together to prove—and I think that they could do so—that they are 
the equals (also in pictures not about the war) of Steer, John, Orpen, and MacEvoy. 
Mr. Steer exhibits a nude which immediately recalls Tintoretto. The simple beauty 
of the (somewhat corpulent) figure suffers from having been worked up so as to fit 
into a mystifying studio background. Mr. Muirhead Bone contributes a typical 
drawing in his Heart of Marseilles. Its precision of architectural detail and bustle 
of life and light are marred by having been seen disconnectedly and out of relative 
focus, and the description tends to be stereotyped—for instance, the continual alternate 
vertical shafts of light and shade. Mr. Rushbury is an able pupil of Mr. Bone’s, and 
should do some good work if he concentrated more on the actual nucleus of emotion 
and relied less on cleverness in obtaining quickly a general effect of crowded city 
detail. There is a large picture of a gipsy family by Mr. A. N. Lewis which should 
attract a good deal of attention ; that and his portrait head of a gipsy woman, Alice, 
which is really the better work. The attraction wears rather thin ; for the fact is that 
Mr. Lewis does not do more than get hold of a general surface dourness and gipsy 
furtiveness. 

The statement that an artist repeats himself is normally taken as a disparagement. 
But it is not obviously so. The fact that the different works of classical artists are 
easily recognisable implies repetition, and surely a repetition of something good is 
necessarily itself good ? This, however, is partly word play ; the repetition, unless 
a copy, is only a similar work, and what is meant when the word is used disparagingly 
is that the old theme has been spread over new and inferior matter and has become 
attenuated. Mr. Guevara is in danger of doing this with his studies of ladies in 
sumptuous interiors, and he also repeats an original fault of drawing the head out of 
relation with the environment, presumably to call attention to it. Miss Clare 
Leighton’s A Brittany Fair in Rain deserves notice, much more so than Mr. Gwynne- 
Jones’s usual farm picture, the sentiment of which is meretricious. Tucked away in 
a corner in two ugly little oak frames are two charming landscapes in oil by Stanley 
Spencer. Mr. Spencer produces little, but what he does is almost invariably of 
importance. 


| “MEMORIAL EXHIBITION OF WORKS BY THE LATE 
LOVAT FRASER. Leicester Galleries. December 1921 


NLIKE those of Albert Rutherston, Lovat Fraser’s drawings and paintings, 
od ee done as designs for the stage or as illustrations to books and broadsheets, 
are of very slight value ; they are not more than picturesque. His reputation must 
rest on the designs and illustrations. It is not necessary for designs for the theatre 
to be self-contained works ; they need not be more than indications, and the completed 
product, the real design, is the scenery of the play itself. We do not judge Poiret by 
his drawings but by his actual dresses, or an architect by his plans but by his buildings. 
On the other hand, many recent pictorial designs for the theatre have stood by them- 
selyes—for instance, those of Albert Rutherston and Leon Bakst. The very full 
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exhibition at the Leicester Galleries has enabled the public to decide whether Lovat 
Fraser, with whose theatrical creations they are already familiar (The Beggar’s Opera, 
La Serva Padrona), is to be ranked among the artists in two mediums. This may seem 
a somewhat academic question. Surely if he is an artist, that is enough, whatever the 
medium ! That is true, but in order really to appreciate his art it is necessary to see 
it in its most complete form, if it is only complete in one form. I am inclined to think 
that Lovat Fraser’s work is an instance where the full value lies in the dresses and 
gestures of the actors and not in the pictorial designs. His designs are often very 
charming, but they point all the time away from themselves to the bigger reality of 
the theatre, and they make us think of them in terms of the real actor and his dress. 
For that reason one is very anxious to see the designs for the characters of Shake- 
speare’s, Marlowe’s, and Dunsany’s plays carried out. They are more appropriate 
than Albert Rutherston’s, for they have more humanity and express more closely 
the characters of the plays. Particularly good are the designs for Si Andrew 
Aguecheek, 81, Marlowe’s Faust, 82, Diana in Ben Jonson’s Time Vindicated, 73, 
and “‘a strange shape,” The Tempest, 173. But as drawings and pictures they are 
inferior to Rutherston’s and Bakst’s. Further, Lovat Fraser’s individual characters 
are better than his scenery. He does not seem to have bestowed the same amount of 
thought and imagination on the scenery, which tends to suffer from the same fault 
as his landscapes, that of a too picturesque gesture. His scenery is a mixture of Pryde 
and of the crude colours of the more obvious and derivative Post-Impressionist work. 
In his dress designs he had superseded this stage, and probably if he had lived he 
would have carried the improvement into his scenery. 


PUBEIGAWEEONS 
THE ETCHINGS OF CHARLES MERYON By CampseL_y Dopcson. With 
47 reproductions. The Studio Ltd. £2 2s. 


Zs ee reproductions in this volume are better than those in the similar volume 

published some time ago by Newnes. It is a pity, therefore, that the design 
for the cover is not better. For Anders Zorn, whose work is dealt with in the same 
series, this did not matter ; for Meryon it does very much. It is a heavy, puffed-out, 
fungus-like design, and the lettering follows suit. But the photogravure reproductions 
are on the road towards being facsimiles, and Mr. Campbell Dodgson writes a judicious 
and well-informed Preface and gives an up-to-date list of Meryon’s etchings. 

November, 1921, was the centenary of Meryon’s birth. He died in October, 1866. 
There are extant 103 etchings by him, of which sixteen are early studies after other 
artists, twenty-two are in the famous Paris series, another fifteen are of Paris scenes, 
and the remainder are miscellaneous, including thirteen portraits and a number of 
etchings of places visited during his voyages as a French naval cadet. Meryon was 
constantly altering his etchings, sometimes making quite a fresh picture, and there 
appear to be in all 430 different states. 

It is customary to isolate the Paris series and to treat them as the result of a sudden 
and miraculous inspiration and to brush aside the earlier and the later work as poor 
stuff, which, left to itself, would have earned and merited oblivion. Mr. Campbell 
Dodgson takes a more balanced view and appreciates the fact that some of the 
transcriptions of Zeeman anticipate the peculiarly personal qualities of the Paris 
masterpieces. The position, I think, is similar with some of the South Sea etchings, 
and I cannot agree with Mr. Campbell Dodgson that they “ leave posterity rather 
cold.” Being later than the Paris series, they are not, of course, an anticipation, but they 
echo in a minor key the values of the richer and more intense production. 


HOWARD HANNAY 
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ARCHITECTURE 
ALL HALLOWS, LOMBARD STREET 


HOSE who are interested in the fate of All Hallows, Lombard Street, for 

which, it is said, the sum of half a million has been offered, have no doubt 

visited it lately. It may appear to some that the church is not a building of 

much architectural merit. It is very easy to understand why this should be 
so. The church is now so dark and dirty that it is almost impossible to see the ceiling, 
or, indeed, any part of the building except what is close at hand. The reason for this is 
that toward the end of the last century the windows were glazed with stained glass in 
a semi-Gothic manner and the ceilings painted to be in keeping with them. In 1889 
the Charity Commissioners, dealing with the City Parochial Charities, provided 
for the expenditure within one year of £43,000 upon the repair and restoration of 
twenty of the City churches. Of this sum {1050 was paid to the Vicar and Church- 
wardens of All Hallows. Whether I am right in believing that these disfiguring 
““ decorations ”’ were paid for from this money or not is of little importance. It is 
no excuse to claim that the building is so dull that it may be demolished with 
impunity, for the harm done is only skin deep. Were the church thoroughly cleaned 
and the walls whitened, the stained glass removed, and clear glass substituted, there 
are very few who would not recognise at once that the interior has a fine dignity 
individual to itself, fully worthy of its architect, and deserving of its preservation 
even in the face of the immense sum offered for its site. 

Writing of this church in 1887, Mr. W. Niven, in his book, London City Churches 
Destroyed since A.D. 1800 or now Threatened, said “the dimensions are 84 by 52 
by 30 feet high, the plan being rectangular, with recesses at the east and west ends ; 
the tower, which is at the south-west angle, is 85 feet high and forms the entrance 
porch. The ceiling is flat, except for a (groined) cove at the sides. . . . The fittings 
and furniture are very handsome, the walls are lined with wainscot to a height of 
g feet. A massive screen of the same material separates a spacious vestibule at the west 
end from the church. . . . The oak reredos is perhaps the best specimen in the 
City. It covers the lower portion of the recessed east end, and is divided by 
Corinthian columns, including several pedimented panels in one gabled outline, 
which is broken in the upper part by the seven golden candlesticks. . . . The cost 
of this reredos is said to have been £186—a considerable sum at that time.” 

The church is certaily a pre-Conquest foundation, though the present structure 
was rebuilt under Sir Christopher Wren’s directions for £8058 soon after the Great 


Fire, at public expense, and it was fitted and furnished at the cost of the parish. 


PUB TIC AL LONS 


LUTYENS’ HOUSES AND GARDENS. By Sir Lawrence Weaver. “ Country 
Life Library.” os. 6d. 


IR EDWIN LUTYENS’ architectural works are now well known and deservedly 
commended. He rightly occupies the position of the leading domestic architect 
of the day. In writing a description of his buildings it is very difficult not to lay 
oneself open to a charge of offering fulsome praise. Sir Lawrence Weaver has not 
altogether avoided doing this. The book is well arranged, fully illustrated, and 
the descriptions given are clear and adequate. Were I to attempt to analyse the 
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reason which has given Sir Edwin the success in his profession which he thoroughly 
deserves, I think I should say that his keen artistic perception has not been 
hindered by a stiff refusal to acknowledge and bend to the leading fashions of 
the day. Large country houses are essentially built for pleasure and to satisfy 
the senses of those who use them rather than their sterner needs. Wealth, . 
refinement, colour, and the motive of surprise are consciously exhibited in the 
majority of his houses. Sir Edwin is not the slave of any of the principles or 
rules which architects so dearly love to enunciate. He is well aware of the doctrine 
that local materials should be used, that the orders of architecture must not be 
distorted, and that the construction should not be forced into unusual channels ; 
but he does not hesitate to break away from the traditions of a locality, he makes no 
attempt to design as though he were making a study in the manner of another age, 
and he does not fear to bend natural methods of building into unaccustomed forms. 
Some of his works are a little precious. I would attempt to illustrate my meaning by 
reference to one material alone. In a country where brick building is the custom this 
architect is not content to use the best production of the locality ; he causes bricks 
to be made of a special size, to be given a texture and colour not altogether natural 
to them. Built into a wall these bricks are certainly of exceptional beauty, but one 
feels that it is a beauty that has not grown naturally—it has something about it a little 
over-cultivated. 

Sir Lawrence Weaver, on page 23 of his book, has well written paragraphs on 
the subject of style. He rightly says that this architect has “ style,” but he does not 
build according to the styles. And just as I believe it to be impossible to describe the 
style of a great writer without many quotations, so also is it impossible to describe 
that of Sir Edwin Lutyens without illustrations of his buildings. Those who are 
interested in this point should certainly get the book under review and examine 
such different buildings as “‘ Heathcote” and ‘“ Little Thakeham.” Sir Lawrence 
Weaver has a sentence in his book saying that Lutyens is carrying on a tradition 
in English architecture which was begun by Norman Shaw and Philip Webb. There 
is probably much truth in this remark, but I should say that while Webb’s personality 
compelled him to design from the point of view of the material in use and the purpose 
of the house into which it is built, Lutyens is constantly thinking of the effect his 
combination of form, texture, and colour will have on the senses of those who see it. 

Sir Edwin Lutyens’ gift of invention is perfectly amazing. It is in evidence in all 
his works. The little fireplace at ‘‘ Lombay Castle,” illustrated on page 137, is a very 
good example of this. He has devised here a thing entirely satisfying without the use 
of a single moulding, simply by slightly recessing the surface of the stonework above 
the fire-opening within a boldly-shaped and curving margin. The rare power of 
knowing the exact effect which he is going to produce is one of his great qualities 
and when this is combined with the desire to surprise, as is the case with the entrance 
to Great Maytham from the road, the result is so successful that even the most 
grudging critic could not fail to acknowledge it. - 

The reading of Sir Lawrence Weaver’s book sent me almost immediately to 
Hampstead Garden Suburb to refresh my memory of St. Jude’s Church. It is one of 
Lutyens’ best works, which is in itself sufficient praise. The tower standing on the 
crossing is as perfect a piece of brickwork as has been built in recent years. It rises 
square for the greater part of its height, with tall arched openings in each wall ; 
above this is set a low stage octagonal on plan and placed diagonally on the square 
mass. As one moves round the building the clear sky may be seen right through 
various openings of this tower, contrasting finely with the black darkness of other 
windows. Surmounting the whole is a leaded spire having thirty-two facets built 
with just the right amount of entasis, certainly the finest thing of the kind done 
since the Reformation. The feature that gives this tower its remarkable originality 
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is the setting of the octagonal top and the buttress piers which connect it with the 
eluate substructure. The church is not in any style, though there are those no doubt 
who please themselves by tracing the origin of every feature. The great sweep of 
the main roof and the low side walls of the aisle recall the great medieval tithe barns 
of this country. Approaching the church from outside, one is inclined to wonder 
whether the building will not be too dark within for its purpose ; but the low square- 
headed dormer windows which rise straight from the side walls, together with the 
great lights in the gabled ends, prove amply sufficient. An architect seeing the building 
for the first time on a fine day will wonder by what secret contrivance the rain-water 
is conducted from the roof, and at the same time he will be surprised to notice how 
quickly the walls are acquiring the mellowness of age. The two things are closely 
connected. For although the eaves are 11 feet from the ground, Sir Edwin Lutyens 
allows the water from the wide surface of the roof to fall over a stone cornice to a 
gutter at the foot of the wall. The consequence of this is that both the walls and the 
stonework are quickly acquiring a covering of mossy growths. There is as yet but little 
sign that either this stonework or the joints of the brick walls are suffering from this 
usage. Inside, the least satisfactory parts of the design are the rather unconstructive 
roots of the side aisles. Not only do the supporting timbers of this roof look a little 
strange and confusing to the amateur, but the professional mind is set wondering 
how the side walls, although they are some 3 feet thick, can resist the thrust of a 
roof so framed. I feel I am venturing perilously close to a captious criticism, for 
whatever defect of design may be present here, it is so slight that the high standard 
everywhere else in evidence holds its own undisturbed. 

I cannot help remarking that there seems to be a growing tendency to bring into 
this church fittings of a very inferior quality. I found that in the Free Church on the 
other side of the square Sir Edwin Lutyens had designed a War Memorial quite 
recently. Those who know St. Jude’s well will remember with real regret and perhaps 
with irritation another which has been set against the east end of this church b 
quite a different hand. It is difficult to imagine why the authorities should have 
chosen a memorial of this type. 

There is one point which is perhaps of more interest to an architect than to a 
layman, but which when it is indicated may be a source of as great pleasure to 
the one as it already is to the other. The joints of the brick arches of the arcade in 
St. Jude’s Church and of the square-headed side windows in both buildings are set 
out with a subtilty which adds astonishingly to the interest of these features. These 
joints do not radiate from any definite centre, but from a variety of points whose 
positions are somewhere on the springing line—for the lower joints they are nearer 
the side, for the upper nearer the centre. The bricks chosen for the wall faces have a 
beautiful colour and texture, and are of the thin long kind we are accustomed to 
associate with Tudor work. Personally, I believe that Sir Edwin Lutyens would make 
as fine a church with bricks selected from those ordinarily made for the building 
trade, and I, for one, would like to see this done. St. Jude’s Church is very nearly a 
perfect conception in the characteristic manner of its architect. Were I to state the 
intention that seems to underly this manner I should do so by saying, “ Please the 
senses of your audience and endeavour to give it a building that will serve its 
purpose.” In this case both objects have been achieved. 

England is certainly richer for the architecture of Lutyens, and the reader who has 
not the time and opportunity to visit his buildings cannot plead that he has no means 
of gaining any knowledge of them while this book can so easily be obtained. 
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THE VEIL AND OTHER POEMS. By Water DE LA Mare. Constable. 6s. 
GRUACH AND BRITAIN’S DAUGHTER. Two Plays. By Gordon 
BoTroMLey. Constable. 153. 
IN TIME LIKE GLASS. By W. J. Turner. Sidgwick & Jackson. 55. 
ORCHARD AND VINEYARD. By V. Sacxvitte-West. Lane. 6s. 
NORTHERN NUMBERS. Being Representative Selections from Certain Living 
Scottish Poets. Foulis. 6s. 
STAR POINTS. By Mrs. Watpo Ricuarps. Houghton Mifflin. $1.75. 
MODERN AMERICAN POETRY. An Anthology selected by Louis UNTER- 
MEYER. Jonathan Cape. 8s. 6d. 


THE POEMS OF WILLIAM BLAKE. Edited and Arranged with a Preface 
by JoHNn Sampson, D.Litt. Florence Press. Chatto & Windus. 15s. 


SELECTED POEMS OF THOMAS HARDY. Edition limited to one thousand 
Copies on Paper and fourteen on Vellum. Lee Warner. {1 115. 6d., £2 125. 6d., 
and f21. 


FAREWELL TO POESY. By W. H. Davies. In the Life and Colour Series. 
Jonathan Cape. 2s. 6d. 


APPILY there is no longer any need, when a new volume by Mr. de la 
Mare appears, to explain that he is the best artist of his poetical generation, 


and to argue that his accomplished work may in the end be considered | 


equal to Coleridge’s. His position is established ; but perhaps it is not 


generally recognised that his work to this day shows an unbroken progress. Motley, . 


though its instant appeal may not have been as strong as that of the Listeners, was 
undoubtedly his finest and deepest volume ; The Veil is even better. There are fifty- 
two lyrics in it ; not one is what any other man would have made it, and very few have 
perceptible flaws ; whilst in many of them there is evident, though the prevailing 
atmosphere of ghostly quietness remains, a quickened spirituality, a habit of wrestling 
with the difficulties of the visible and the invisible worlds, which, though sometimes 
glimpsed in him, were not characteristic of the early de la Mare. It is impossible to 
review The Veil ; ten pages would hardly suffice for the quotations one would wish 
to make. Some of the best of the poems have already been printed in these pages, 
and I shall content—no, not content—myself with one single example of Mr. de la 
Mare’s surpassing simplicity and exactitude. It is from The Old Angler, no. lovelier 
a poem than all its neighbours : 


Twilight leaned mirrored in a pool 

Where willow-boughs swept green and hoar, 
Silk-clear the water, calm and cool, 

Silent the weedy shore. 


There in abstracted, brooding mood 
One fishing sate. His painted float 
Motionless as a planet stood ; 
Motionless his boat. 
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_ To Mr. Bottomley’s and Mr. Turner’s books I shall not give extended considera- 
tion here, as the work of each of these authors will shortly be surveyed as a whole 
in our pages. ‘lo Mr. Bottomley’s plays we refer elsewhere in this number. Miss 
Sackville-West’s book suffers from unevenness ; what one conceives to be the latest 
poems are usually the best. She is steadily finding herself. At present she is sometimes 
carried away by her own eloquence, and by her love of colour. But her verse is 
muscular and musical, and her best poems have something of the strength, honesty, 
passion, and richness of imagery which make her work in prose so peculiarly 
interesting. April, Evening, From a Diary, and A Saxon Song are charming ; Night, 
with a lapse or two, has fine passages ; in Dissonance and Tria states of mind difficult 
to seize are recorded with great force and accuracy ; but the most interesting, though 
the obscurest, thing in the book is the sequence called Insurrection. 

_ There are three anthologies in the above list. Northern Numbers, second of its race, 
1s an attempt to do for Scottish authors what Georgian Poetry has done here, except 
that no limits as to age or reputation seem to be set. The authors represented include 
Violet Jacob, General Sir Ian Hamilton, John Buchan, Sir Ronald Ross. The way of 
the anthologist is hard : “‘ In several cases what are held by many to be the best poems 
of their authors are not included here (e.g., Lauchlan Maclean Watt’s Grey Mother, 
which already appears in no fewer than seventeen anthologies).” I should not have 
been surprised had Miss Jacob’s charming Tam 7’ the Kirk, which is a little Scotch 
Classic, been excluded on the same ground. The book would have been smaller had 
no very bad poems been admitted ; but it contains many interesting and some very 
good ones. I may mention Dr. Watt’s Islands of Mist, which is of the kindred of The 

Canadian Boat Song ; Professor Gray’s Drawing Houses ; Mr. Buchan’s Wood Magic 
(which has a delightful ending) ; Mr. John Ferguson’s theatrical sonnets ; some of 
Mr. Grieve’s sonnets on Hills ; and the dialect poems of Mr. Charles Murray and 
Miss Mary Symon, which, however, to the Gentile, are luminous only in patches, 
a glossary being badly needed. Messrs. Joseph Lee and Neil Munro, who contributed 
some of the best things to the last collection, are unfortunately not represented in 
this one. If the cover had been better, this would have been a good-looking book. 
The other anthologies are both American. Mrs. Waldo Richards’s is the third of its 
kind ; the others have been very successful. The compiler draws from both American 
and English contemporary poets ; no attempt is made at “ covering’ any particular 
area or putting in a “‘ representative ” selection of any particular poet. Mrs. Richards 
merely assembles from a diversity of quarters poems which she personally likes, with 
a confessed bias in favour of the optimistic. Readers are likely to find in her volumes 
a number of good poems with which they are unfamiliar. Mr. Untermeyer, on the 
other hand, has set out to deal systematically with a definite field. His book, furnished 
with biographies and brief criticisms of every author, is meant to give a survey of 
modern American poetry. The birth-date of 1830 which has been fixed excludes Poe, 
the new England poets, and Whitman. Had Mr. Untermeyer moved his date on to 
1869, the birth-year of William Vaughn Moody, he would have lost Lanier, Emily 
Dickinson, John Hay, Bret Harte, and one or two stray good things like Edwin 
Markham’s The Man With the Hoe and the comic poems of Bunner. But he would 
have relieved his book of a good deal of second-rate versifying which illustrates the 
general barrenness of the last age. With Moody a change is noticeable. He himself{— 
I should like to have seen his Ode in Time of Hesitation and Daguerrotype here—is 
perhaps the most considerable of those American poets whose work is not yet widely 
known in England. He had not quite rid himself of the dignified archaism when he 
died ; a little later he might have been freer. The later work is greatly above the level 
of the earlier in point of freshness and directness. Mr. Frost, Mr. Robinson, 
Mr. Lindsay, Mr. Aiken, Mr. Sandburg, Miss Teasdale, Alan Seereg, and Miss 
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Crapsey all come into the period ; and there are admirable things like Mrs. Conkling’s 
The Whole Duty of Berkshire Brooks, T. A. Daly’s Mia Carlotta, Guy Carryl’s 
ingenious fables, Badger Clark’s The Glory Trail, and Shemas O’Sheel’s They Went 
Forth to Battle. Unfortunately in his enthusiasm Mr. Untermeyer includes far too 
many young poets, most of them with eulogistic comments which veil his genuine 
power of discrimination. Half these writers could well have been spared ; had they 
been we might have been given more by Moody, more (let us say) by Miss Edna 
St. Vincent Millay, and the book, reduced in size, would have been better as 
propaganda. ; 

In the Florence Press edition of Blake, Mr. Sampson’s Oxford text of 1905 is 
reprinted. The prophetic books are omitted ; and the poems are put in roughly 
chronological order. It is a beautiful book, and the type is as readable as anything 
that exists ; but I am not sure that of Blake a man does not want either everything 
or else a selection of the best. The price of this book is, in present conditions, almost 
incredibly low. The Riccardi Hardy is another beautiful book. Amongst its pre- 
decessors have been a Shropshire Lad and a Rupert Brooke : it is a pleasure to find 
a contemporary included occasionally in one of these series of finely-printed books 
from the private or semi-private presses ; the conductors often think that they are 
doing the best thing possible if they carry on, like their predecessors, with Shelley 
and the Sonnets of Shakespeare. The selection from Mr. Hardy is that which was 
included six years ago in the Golden Treasury Series. The only way in which it could 
have been improved would have been by the addition of some of the poems which 
Mr. Hardy, in his astonishing old age, has written since it appeared. If all his other 
work perished this collection, containing so many exquisite lyrics, full of thought, 
feeling and strange rhythmical beauty, would ensure him a place among our consider- 
able poets. The edition contains a striking frontispiece portrait by Mr. William 
Nicholson, the tint of which does not go very well with type. 

Mr. Jonathan Cape has taken over a number of Mr. W. H. Davies’ books ; Farewell 
to Poesy, in its new form, is a pretty little book in patterned paper boards. . 
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HUMBUG. By E. M. Detarienp. Hutchinson. 85. 6d. 


_ ADRIENNE TONER. By Anne Douctas Sepewicx. Arnold. 7s. 6d. 


THREE CROSSES. By Fepertco Tozzi. Secker. 6s. 


IN) Gam E. M. DELAFIELD must be a rather ill-tempered young lady. During 


a short career as a novelist she has written several books, almost all of which. 
have been devoted to the merciless exposure of hypocrites, conscious and unconscious. 
In her latest book she is not ill-disposed towards her heroine ; but, besides Lily, there 
are only one or two minor characters who are not fatuous or vicious or both. Lily 
is to be a terrible example of the stunting of youthful instincts by parental repression. 
Her father and mother spoil her with affection, heap on her what they think is good 
for her—and invoke the Almighty when she shows some unexpected desire of her 
own : “ Father and mother were never angry—they were only grieved. It was God 
that was always indignant and resentful on their behalf.’ Or, in less serious cases 
they invoke reasonless rules of their own: ‘‘ You know Father will never allow 
arguing.”’ When Lily’s mother dies this process of blanketing grows even worse because 


_ more ignorant. Her governess is stupid and unamiable. She goes for a short period 


to a convent ; and it is not at all a nice place. (Miss Delafield might well, from this 
point on, leave convents alone : all readers of her books know precisely what she thinks 
of them.) 

After that she is sent to an up-to-date girls’ school. Miss Delafield is no doubt in a 
better position than I to describe such an institution ; and yet, judging from infor- 
mation received, I cannot think that her Bridgecrap is at all typical. I do not believe, 
for example, that in a normal girls’ school there is that contempt for work and those 
successful in it which sometimes exists in the lower forms of a boys’ public school. 
However that may be, Lily is here again unfortunate ; and the head-mistress, Miss 
Melody, is a jackass noticeable even among Lily’s acquaintances. When she does 
have an opportunity of escaping it is to her father’s sister, Aunt Clo, who lives at 
Genazzano, near Rome, wears knickerbockers habitually, is as much of a humbug 
about “‘ facing life ” as her brother is in avoiding it, and whose conversation may be 
exemplified by the statement, “ I like to go through life le sourtre aux lévres.”’ While 
on this visit Lily meets a successful barrister, whom she afterwards marries. He 
is stupid but has not even what is so often regarded in books as the “‘ stupid virtue ” 
of fidelity. Lily, however, forgives him and, on the last page, bears him a son. ‘The 
book closes with her resolution that this child “ shall belong to himself.” 

The book is a “‘ study in Education.” The publishers tell us so and the point is 


--driven home by the three quotations which the author prefixes to it, two from Samuel 


Butler and one from Tolstoi. As such the inevitable complaint which one makes 
against it is weightier than when one considers it purely as a novel. If it is really a 
“study in Education,” the situation is too unfairly presented for it to have any value. 
Lily is surrounded by too strictly selected a ring of imbeciles. She must have had 
herself some abnormal strain of weakness of character still to cherish a doll at the 
age of eighteen or so. If it is a novel, the charge becomes one of monotony. ‘The 
individuals who dance their witches’ dance round the feeble Lily are well drawn and 
not undifferentiated ; but they all come too much to the same thing. They are all 
illustrations of various kinds of humbug. There is no relief in Miss Delafield’s world ; 
and one reads her book, drawn on by her cleverness, but much more, and increasingly, 
depressed by her monomania. The most surprising thing is the statement in her 
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“ foreword ” that none of the characters represents a real person. If these persons 
have no counterparts in life, what can have induced Miss Delafield to write about 
them so spitefully ? 

In Miss Sedgwick’s Adrienne Toner humbug is again a theme ; but here we are 
on a different plane and breathe a different air. Indeed a comparison of the two 
books is almost cruel. Miss Sedgwick is not in any sense a stylist. There is no passage 
here which could be quoted for its independent beauty : there is not anywhere in 
the book that incantation of beautifully chosen words which in some way strengthens 
the reality of the story. But her English, to which distinction is given by her care in 
using it, makes Miss Delafield’s slapdash style look surprisingly shoddy and third-rate. 
Miss Sedgwick is a writer: Miss Delafield probably would not understand why it is 
sometimes necessary to italicise that word. — 

The same distinction-earning care is a quality of Miss Sedgwick’s when it comes 
to characterisation and composition. Her book is the story of the conversion of a 
partly unconscious humbug. But even when Adrienne is to be represented as an 
evil influence, when ,she is wrecking the peace of the Chadwicks, when Roger 
Oldmeadow, through whose eyes she is seen, is most her enemy, she is yet presented 
in the round, with every argument for her, every possible extenuation, implicit in 
the dry, cool, precise narrative. And so when she is broken and converted, she emerges 
changed but no less real. It is a remarkable achievement to have made this transition 
convincing. As before, Adrienne has hypnotic powers, talks platitudes in the manner 
of American writers of the “ life and light ” school, and dedicates herself without 
reticence to the service of others. But the person behind these manifestations is 
changed. Very subtly Miss Sedgwick convinces us of it and makes it seem natural 
that Oldmeadow, who fought her and helped the run of events to break her, should 
fall in love with her at last. 

Miss Sedgwick has sometimes been reproached with being too close a disciple 
of Henry James. Here there is very little ground for the accusation. There are one or 
two excessive subtleties in conversation put into the mouths of people who seem 
hardly capable of them : “‘ Of course mother’s interested ; but it’s for one ; about one ; 
not im one, as it were.” These are trifles. The book is, throughout, in spite of the 
complications of its subject, remarkably lucid and straightforward in manner. In 
the composition Miss Sedgwick has undoubtedly learnt from James and laudably. She 
keeps her focus of interest, the attitude of Roger to Adrienne, unfailingly in the very 
centre of the picture ; and round this her detail groups itself naturally yet cunningly. 
The simplicity which this severity of technique confers on the book is a great 
assistance to the author in the very difficult task of making her story seem convincing. 

A note on Federigo Tozzi, which is prefixed to the translation of his Three Crosses, 
states that this, “the only one of his novels which is not autobiographical, is 
undoubtedly Tozzi’s finest artistic achievement,” and claims that “‘ his work at once 
took its place in the great classical tradition of Italy.”” These are large words ; and 
it is hard to see that Three Crosses completely justifies them. Three brothers keep a 
failing book-shop. Giulio with the knowledge of the others commits forgery to keep 
things going ; and when he is detected he hangs himself. Soon afterwards Niccolo 
dies of rheumatic apoplexy and Enrico of gout. Niccolo is married. The three brothers, 
Niccolo’s wife and two orphan nieces live together. They keep a good table, however 
short of money they may be. One of the nieces is betrothed to a young man in the 
Borough Offices. ‘That is the whole story. It has no very great significance in itself, 
nor is its significance much enhanced by the manner of its telling. The three brothers, 
eccentric almost to lunacy, are drawn with broad vigour. They are no more lifelike 
than the figures in a woodcut, and they have a similarly stiff and massive reality. But 
the securing of this effect, genuine as it is, hardly guarantees Tozzi as a great writer. 
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LITERARY HISTORY AND CRITICISM 


A Bo ELLER IN LITTLE THINGS. By W. H. Hupson. J. M. Dent. 
tos. 6d. ; 


THE oe OF IGNORANCE. By Ropert Lynp. Grant Richards. 
O52 6d. 


‘THE SECOND PERSON SINGULAR. By Atice Meynett. Humphrey Milford. 


6s. 
LITERATURE AND LIFE. By E. B. Ossorn. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 
PASTICHE AND PREJUDICE. By A. B. Watx.ey. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. By GiLBert Murray. Allen & Unwin. tos. 6d. 
| I HAVE REASON TO BELIEVE. By StepHen Pacer. Macmillan. ss. 


REFUSE, after meditation, the task of finding a common note in all these 

admirable volumes or a single classification; the best that can be attempted 
being the provisional distinction of mainly literary and mainly moral. The first two 
books, nevertheless, fall together into the hand, for they both deal with “‘ little things,” 
in Mr. Hudson’s case the things being the people he has met and in Mr. Lynd’s 
case the things he has thought. The chief difference between the two books is that 
Mr. Hudson’s papers seem to lose by gathering together, and Mr. Lynd’s rather 
unexpectedly to gain. 

People engross Mr. Hudson’s mind ; they are the species which, next to birds, 
he most loves to watch. To say this is to imply, of course, that he watches them 
anywhere but in towns—which he abhors—and seems unable to fix his attention 
upon them but in the comparative isolation of village homes, or places yet remoter. 
Isolation makes them vivid, even when their story is commonplace. He is fond of 
finding themes to apply to his subjects—another mark of the naturalist—applying 
in the present volume a favourite theory of the value of “ blood,” and declaring that 
it is ‘‘ only the ugly (and bad) who fondly cherish the delusion that beauty doesn’t 
matter, that it is only skin-deep and the rest of it. . 

It was never necessary for Herbert Spencer to tell us that the world is right in looking 
for nobler motives and ideals, a higher standard of conduct, better, sweeter manners 
from those who are highly placed than from the ruck of men ; and as this higher, better 
life, which is only possible in the leisured classes, is correlated with the ‘aspects which 
please,’ the regular features and personal beauty, the conclusion is that beauty and 
goodness or “‘ inward perfections ” are correlated. — 


All that is said is meant to support this contention, but does not support it quite 
__ clearly. But there is no ambiguity of effect in the essays on his littlest things—children 
—in which he follows certain earlier articles (Afoot in England, I think, gives the chief 
instances) by offering tribute to very small children, and reminds one, in his devotion 
and pious abnegation, of the elderly Swinburne. One likes him better with animals, 
certainly with birds, and partly for the reason that this abnegation is not easily shared. 

No such reservation is to be made concerning Mr. Lynd’s Pleasures of Ignorance. 
It suggests by its title a kind of philosophical attitude, the spectator’s attitude, and 
that is everywhere apparent, giving unity to his divers chapters. It is the ideal attitude 
for the essayist who would charm, and Mr. Lynd maintains it with natural ease and 
_ brightness. He is here a detached writer, doing what youth never does—finding 
compensations for whatever life has withheld or removed. He knows too much for 
enthusiasm, but not too much for enjoyment, and among the pleasures of ignorance 
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he might well have included the pleasure of little things—again a no longer youthful, 
miniature pleasure. He gets pleasure from watching cats, insects, weeds, the country 


from a train, even from a journey to the Derby ; and yet more—pleasure from paradox, - 


as when he starts an essay with “‘ There is grave danger of a revival of virtue in this 
country,” and ends with ‘“ Scandal is sufficiently entertaining by itself. There is no 
need to lace it with self-righteousness.”” He is denouncing (if the term is not too 
harsh) the persecutor’s virtue. He gives pleasure, again, by his phrase—‘‘ We are 
sensualists of the open air, and the spectacle of the wind foaming among the leaves 
of the oak and elm can easily make us forget all but the present.’’ He shakes out, in 
short, very freely the pleasure he has received from his own eyes and thoughts, and 
I am bound to say that his publisher has added to it the satisfaction of handling a 
beautifully produced cheap book. 

To pass to Mrs. Meynell’s Second Person Singular is to infringe upon the second 
classification which I have suggested. Mrs. Meynell is a writer with an extraordinary 
power of raising the simple and the lowly to those lofty regions of the moral nature 


in which honour, dignity, and serenity—far from unimpassioned abstractions— — 


sustain a triple sovereignty. If she touches grammatical questions you cannot for a 
moment think them mere grammatical questions. Writing, in the essay which gives 
the title to her book, of a certain lack in the French tongue, she concludes with a 
note of serious magnificence : 


It lacks also negatives worth having : making shift with half-hearted particles or the 
grotesquely insufficient peu. Peu is the only negative for some of the most energetic 
adjectives. Meanwhile we have our profound and powerful particle, in our ‘‘ undone,” 
“unloved,” “‘ unforgiven,” the “un” that summons in order that it may banish, and 
keeps the living word present to hear sentence and denial, showing the word “ unloved ” 
to be not less than archangel ruined. 


Mrs. Meynell is one of our best critics, one of the subtlest, the austerest, the most 
constant in a regard for the obligations of the art of letters. Nothing slack or uneasy, 


nothing trivial or frivolous, may endure her glance ; and she does not mitigate it 


even when she confronts so especially admired a writer as Jane Austen. ‘‘ Her sense 
of derision being equal to that of her own kin, the original Philistines. . . . With 
Miss Austen love, vengeance, devotion, duty, maternity, sacrifice are infinitely 
trivial.”’ Who else has looked so steadily and so coldly ? Who else has seen in Sterne 
an “ignoble agility ” ? Her essays on Coventry Patmore and George Meredith are 
as independent in their praise as these others in blame ; and all alike serve to remind 
us that a fine critic does not teach us what to believe or what to think or what to 
welcome, but how to judge for ourselves. 

The poetry of madness, Mrs. Meynell remarks in an essay upon Beddoes, is one 
of the peculiar choruses of English literature. Music for the distracted happens to 
be the subject also of the first of Mr. E. B. Osborn’s chapters in Literature and Life 
and to him I owe an introduction to the ‘“‘ Muse of the Madhouse,” to whom Was 
addressed a beautiful artless artifice in verse by a poor female lunatic : 


May there not be, if Heaven please, 
In Paradise both birds and trees ? 


The whole poem is a pleasure. And there is another mad lyric, as artless and far more 
powerful, which Mr. Osborn calls a not displeasing doggerel ! Mr. Osborn is vivid 
and entertaining, sometimes even gratuitously amusing as when, in a chapter called 
“The Anatomy of Wit,” he so oddly remarks on “ the brutality and immorality of 
a race which is an amalgam of Priapus, Procrustes, and Pecksniff.”” He means the 
Germans. We needed not this reminder that Mr. Osborn’s essays were written for 
what is claimed—and freely admitted—to be the best daily newspaper. . . . A lover 
of his own country (as Mr. Osborn is) may abuse it whimsically in such phrases, but 
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he should not abuse an enemy thus. He writes so well in London from the Thames 
that you wish all his thirty essays had been in the same mood, forgetting that other 
moods would have been unexpressed, and the variety of the book—its great attraction 
—diminished or quite lost. 

_ “A.B. W.’s” Pastiche and Prejudice proffers again certain articles already enjoyed 
in the other “ best ” daily newspaper. ‘The pastiche seems better than the prejudice, 
until you read the prejudice essays of the latter part of his book ; but assuredly he 
has written nothing wittier or sounder than his pretended Aristotelian Fragment, 
the subject of which is The Pictures. Aristotle at a picture palace is more than amusing, 
and there is more than mockery in : 


Nor can it be said of picture drama, as it was of tragedy, that the element of plot is 
more important than the element of character. For here neither element is important. 
‘The important element now is motion. Any plot will serve the picture poet’s purpose 
(indeed most of them take them ready-made from those prose epics known as “ shockers ’’) 
and any characters likewise (it will suffice if there be simplified types or “‘ masks ”), The 
essence of the matter is that all should be kept moving. And as moving objects are best 
seen to be moving when they are moving quickly, the picture poet will contrive that 
his horses shall always, as Homer says, devour the ground and his motor-cars be “ all 
out.” . . . Unity of plot—when there is a plot—does not, as some persons think, consist 
of the unity of the hero. It consists in the final dwelling together in unity of the hero 
and his bride. Final must be understood as posterior to the pursuit of the bride by other 
men, who may be either white or red. Red men are better, as more unbridled in their 
passions than white. 


It is only in the columns of a daily neswpaper that humour of this maliciously keen 
type may be found side by side with articles taking picture-poetry as seriously as some 
writers seem to find possible. It is more than twenty years since I formed the habit 
of reading Mr. Walkley whenever I could ; he seemed mature, witty, and agile then, 
and he seems agile, witty, and just as mature—no more !—now in this book. He 
writes his five pages on any subject with such a bright economy of phrase that the 
severe restriction of space seems to be no restriction upon his mind. 

Professor Gilbert Murray’s Essays and Addresses are so much weightier and graver 
that it is perhaps an impertinence, though unintentional, to speak of it in the company 
of airy-humoured essays. Most of them were written during the war and prolong 
the echoes that are even yet like a still small voice in our ears. Such an essay is that 
entitled ‘“‘ The Soul as it is,’ with its beautiful tribute to Stephen Hobhouse. 
Naturally, the most personal chapters are the most stimulating on a first reading, 
and hence the attraction of the opening chapter, in which Professor Murray expounds 
the religion of a man of letters—“ letters” being defined as the record made by 
the human soul of those moments of life which it has valued most and most longs to 
preserve. He ignores esthetics for the sake of morals, and then his book falls wholly 


_within the second of our crude classifications. Religion, he points out, is always seeking 


a way of escape from the terror to come, and a scholar finds it by keeping hold of the 
past, ‘‘ so that in a present that may be angry or sordid he can call back memories 
of calm or of high passion. . . . He feels himself one of a long line of torchbearers.” 
Professor Murray is among the torchbearers of our day, and every one of the chapters 
in his present volume is luminous. 


JOHN FREEMAN 
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THE CLASSICS 


THE LEGACY OF GREECE. Essays. Edited by R. W.Livinestone. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. 

GREEK HERO CULTS AND IDEAS OF IMMORTALITY. By L. R. FaRneLt. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 18s. 

OUTLINE HISTORY OF GREEK RELIGION. By L.R.FarneLtt. Duckworth. 
6s. 

ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. By Givpert Murray. Allen & Unwin. tos. 6d. 

THE GREEK RENAISSANCE. By P.N. Ure. Methuen. 6s. 

NEW CHAPTERS IN THE HISTORY OF GREEK LITERATURE. Recent 
Discoveries in Greek Poetry and Prose of the Fourth and following Centuries. 
Edited by J. U. Powet and E. A. BARBER. Oxford: Clarendon Press. tos. 6d. 

DEMOSTHENIS ORATIONES. Edited by W. Rennie. Volume II. Part I. 
(Oxford Classical Texts.) Clarendon Press. Paper edition. 3s. 6d. 

LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY : CALLIMACHUS, LYCOPHRON and ARATUS. 
Translated by A. W. and G. R. Marr. MENANDER. Translated by F. G. 
Atuinson. THUCYDIDES. Volume III. Translated by C. Forster SMITH. 
AUSONIUS. Volume II. Translated, by H. G. EveLyn Wuite. LUCIAN. 
Volume III. ‘Translated by A. M. Harmon. Heinemann. Each ros. : 

MARCUS AURELIUS. A Biography. By Henry DwicutT Sepcwick. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. London: H. Milford. 11s. 6d. 


PLOTINUS. Psychic and Physical Treatises. Translated by STEPHEN MacKENNA. 
Volume II. The Medici Society. 21s. 


VIRGIL IN RELATION TO THE PLACE OF ROME IN THE HISTORY OF 


CIVILIZATION. A Lecture. By Str HERBERT WARREN. Oxford: Blackwell. 2s. 
ALLITERATIO LATINA. By Watter J. Evans. Williams & Norgate. 18s. 
THE STUDY OF ROMAN HISTORY. By B. W. HENpERsonN. Duckworth. 6s. 


& HE LEGACY OF GREECE ” bears a title that has already been taken, but it 

deserves it, as it contains within the space of four hundred odd pages the 
broadest survey of the achievements of ancient Greece that I have seen. All the 
contributors write well, adding grace of style to the knowledge of the expert, and it is 
pleasant to notice that four of the twelve chapters are devoted to mathematics and 
science, a part of the Greek genius which has been unduly neglected by scholars. 
Mr. Livingstone, the Editor, says in his brief Preface that “ in spite of many differences, 
no age has had closer affinities with Ancient Greece than our own,” and so “ we are to- 
day in a position, as no other age has been, to understand Ancient Greece, to learn the 
lessons it teaches . . .’ Others may think that the present age, in spite of the war and 
its lessons, offers most points of easy comparison to the Professor of Byzantine Greek, 
who writes here on “ History.” The Greek ideals of sanity, simplicity, and patriotism 
are not exactly prevalent to-day. Pungent things can be said about our present civilisa- 
tion, and some of them are said here. Dean Inge, writing on “ Religion,” remarks : 
“The Classics are not taught ; the Bible is not taught ; History is not taught to any 
effect. What is even more serious, there are no social traditions.’”’ We live, in fact, on 
such things as Limericks and funny stories, which the Dean finds time to contribute 
to the popular Press. His paper here reminds me that he is a Platonist and a mystic. 
“ Biology,” with illustrations, is an interesting section by Mr. Charles Singer which 
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uses the records of art. He also gives a careful estimate of “‘ Medicine,” the early stages 
of which in Greece are much disputed. The Editor makes many striking points in 
his survey of “‘ Literature,” such as “‘ that the whole of Thucydides could be printed 
in a twenty-four page issue of the Times and leave room to spare.” The best Greek 
writing is much less elaborate and has a firmer hold on fundamental things than 
that of to-day. It is also much less troubled ; it has that Heiterkeit which Heine 
noted, and does not depend on sexual jokes as its main source of gaiety. “In Greek,” 
says Mr. Livingstone, “ and perhaps only in Greek, naivetéd and art go hand in hand.” 
Our complex civilisation is making attempts to recover that valuable quality, but it 
has not got far yet—in literature at any rate. A practical people, we are more like 
the Romans than the Greeks, who reach a technical perfection more French than 
English. Modern realism allows and applauds much that the Greeks would have 
dismissed as juapdv. What is said on the tendencies of modern style in prose 
and verse is much to the point. Ingeniously Mr. Livingstone asks us to consider 
the death of Hector in the hands of Dickens or Hardy. Both would see but one 
side of the story and exaggerate it. Modern literature suffers from a series of 
reactions from which the Greeks were free, ‘‘ because at no stage is there any excess 
to react from.” Our writers have a didactic bent which is credited with animating 
a large part of the nation. I doubt, however, if many people form their lives after the 
creeds of Messrs. Wells, Shaw, and Galsworthy. Our politicians are told pretty often 
to be statesmen, but they retain unabashed their curious code of self-interest. 
Mr. Zimmern on “ Political Thought ”’ is outspoken, and puts into print what many 


are thinking : 


The modern world is full of men who have bartered away their integrity of soul to 
preserve the unity of the party or the unbroken tradition of the organisation or the 
interests of the trade or even the existence of the business. 


Dr. Farnell’s book on Greek Hero Cults is a wonderful collection of details arranged 
with care and marshalled with great erudition to support a theory : that heroes are 
not “ faded gods” who have shed their divinity, but men of distinction raised to divine 
honours. It is impossible with the extant materials on Greek ritual and religion to 
be certain about many points. Whether a legend has any ritual colour or not is a 
question that can hardly be decided dogmatically. One scholar may take one view, 
another a different one. Dr. Farnell himself declares that nearly all our hypotheses 
on Greek mythology, unless pushed to absurdity, leave something unexplained. 
With more guides like Pausanias we might reach a tolerable degree of certainty as to 
the meaning and origin of this cult or that. But Pausanias is a late authority, and the 
scattered references in poetry or inscriptions have often to be arranged on some theory 
which does not easily fit all of them. Derivations of personal names are often wild 
work. Dr. Farnell is much more solid and cautious than several of his predecessors 


-who have made mountains of theory out of molehills of evidence. The pretensions 


of folklorists and anthropologists have been pushed too far, for instance, in the use of 
the Year-Dzmon. Mr. Chadwick’s Heroic Age is praised, but otherwise admired 
exponents in this country of Greek religion are left severely unnoticed. The name of 
the Professor of Archzeology at Cambridge does not occur once in the book. On the 
other hand, much space is occupied in dismissing German theorisers who are really 
not worth notice. Mommsen said once: ‘‘ You English think that everything that 
is German is good : it is not so at all.’”’ Usener’s “‘ Sonder-Gétter ” are of little use, 
as Dr. Farnell shows, and other futile German ideas might have been omitted to make 
room for details which would lighten these lectures. The chapters on Heracles, who 
has been tackled by Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, are a good specimen of Dr. Farnell’s 
careful study of evidence. He shows fairly that Heracles was not pre-eminently 
Dorian. In treating Castor and Pollux, the Heavenly Twins, who are exhibited as 
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not heavenly in their origin in spite of Euripides, the ingenious book of Dr. Rendel 
Harris has been useful. Aesculapius—I use the Latin form—is the most satisfactory 
of the human cases, because that patron of medicine was to Homer merely an excellent 
doctor. Pausanias is helpful as to the propagation of his cult, and with the aid of 
inscriptions his introduction to the Athenians can be dated. But what native 
cults of a minor sort at Athens the doctor-hero gathered to himself or suppressed by 
his new honours we cannot know. There was a holy well in his care at Athens, and 
this, like other details, suggests magic rather than doctoring. Many of the methods of 
cure reported are absurd, and Dr. Farnell reduces reasonably the claims made for 
medicine in the modern sense by some writers. The “ dogs ”’ and “ dog-guardians * 
of the cult remain obscure, and the keen Athenian intellect found them comic. In 
these investigations authorities like Pausanias are occasionally discredited, though 
generally regarded as sound. The argument a silentio has to be used also, and it 
is always dangerous, as we know from modern authors who ought to have mentioned 
things they have strangely omitted, nor is it easy to appraise the effect on tradition 
of local pride or special circumstances which can no longer be reproduced. ‘There 
is always the possibility, too, that Egyptian influence has contaminated a cult which 
was originally different. 

I have noticed in a previous number Dr. Farnell’s Outline History of Greek Religion. 
It well deserves the solid binding that the publishers have now given to it. 

There are some excellent classical papers in Professor Murray’s Essays and Addresses, 
and though one or two of them have been printed apart before, judicious readers 
will be glad to have them in one volume and reread them. “ Religio Grammatici ” 
is a very happy expression of the scholar’s creed. ‘‘ The Stoic Philosophy ”’ and its 
limitations are eloquently set forth. Less successful is the lecture on “ Poesis and 
Mimesis.”’ I admire Wordsworth’s sonnet beginning ‘‘ The world is too much with 
us,” but it requires a brilliant imagination to get much definite suggestion for living 
out of it. The Metamorphoses of Ovid is praised as a world of charming fantasy, and 
we are told that we have no use for him, because “‘ he is neat and swift and witty 
and does not need our help.” That is not the trouble with many of us. We do not 
rate Ovid highly because, as Quintilian said, he is “‘ too fond of his own wit,” and 
always overdoing things. 

There is a certain liveliness which is agreeable in Professor Ure’s short book on 
civilisation in Greece in the seventh and sixth centuries which he calls The Greek 
Renatssance. Some of his ‘‘ modern instances ”’ seem to me rather doubtful, but the 
whole book is expert and brightly written. In particular, the author sketches a notable 
thesis on the Greek “tyrants,” that they based their power on some outstanding 
position acquired in the financial, commercial, or industrial world. They were, in 
fact, profiteers : there is nothing new under the sun. 

_ The summaries by Oxford experts and one anonymous person entitled New Chapters 
in Greek Literature will be very useful to scholars. There is little of the first mark in 
Greek, but many interesting points emerge. Part of the texts concerned is in the press. 

The new additions to the Loeb translations are welcome, especially where they 
cover ground unfamiliar to many. The volume containing Callimachus, Lycophron, 
and Aratus is admirably equipped and full of expert notes. 

Marcus Aurelius has reached modern fame, having been put on a poster for 
the Underground, and quoted in an advertisement of an insurance company. 
Now Mr. Sedgwick has done a Life of Marcus Aurelius, which is ingeniously 
put together out of materials more or less pertinent. Mr. Sedgwick makes the best 
throughout of a life which, so far as I can see, was not equal to the Meditations. 
According to tradition Marcus was asked to give a parting address to his subjects 
before he left for the war in the north ; and he lectured for three days ! He might 
have remembered what his favourite Epictetus said about talking a great deal among 
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the unlearned concerning philosophy, and the avoidance of all ostentation by Socrates. 
The man who scatters his education about like that is a prig. Would our troops, just 
before going to the front, have stood a three-day lecture from anybody, even from, 
say, so popular a moralist as Mr. Bottomley ? Marcus had no sense of humour. 
He liked that odious thing, the practical joke, for we find him telling his tutor with 
apparent relish how with several others on horseback he frightened some shepherds 
in a lonely place by riding into them and pretending to rob them. Mr. Sedgwick 
examines in detail the Emperor’s treatment of the Christians, and decides that he 
acted fairly according to his lights. I agree. The Christians began as a secret society, 
courting an obscurity which made their objects as doubtful and suspected as those 
of the Freemasons have been in later days. There was much in the Stoic creed which 
resembled Christianity, but could a Roman emperor recognise a “ King of the 
Jews ” ? The Christians suffered both ways, from the enmity of the Jews and from 
being associated with their aspirations. They were mostly Jews at the start, and that 
race has never been popular. Mr. Sedgwick makes these points very well. 

Plotinus, translated from the Greek by Mr. MacKenna, deserves the beautiful 
form that the Medici Society has given him. He is little known to classical scholars, 
and some of his philosophic vocabulary is difficult. But in this version there is a 
great deal that should appeal to the mystic, and that is finely said. Plotinus might 
well be a text-book for those who are content with cloudy verbosities from theosophists 
and the like. He does not shirk the problem of evil and the discords in the essential 
unity of the mystic. 

The lecture by Sir Herbert Warren on Virgil was delivered to Oxford University 
Extension Students, and is bright and attractive. Horace is called a ‘‘ Somerset House 
young man ”’; Virgil is “‘ going to ‘ chuck mods,’ as undergraduates say, and read 
for ‘ greats,’ ”’ and forget that “‘ he was a favourite with the ‘ smart set,’ the ‘ bloods,’ 
the ‘handsome young men,’ as he, in turn, styled them.” 

Stevenson once laid before some learned pundits the following egregious problem : 
“What would be the result of putting a pound of potassium in a pint of porter?” 
The question was not so much a piece of scientific zeal as a desire to show off in a 
sentence initial “‘ p” and mediant “t.” The best Roman poets were much more 
elaborate than this in their use of series of alliterations in their lines. Alhteratio 
Latina develops rules, licenses, and a formidable terminology to explain their 
practice. Undoubtedly Principal Evans has brought forth evidence which will surprise 
many readers of Latin. But I cannot believe that all he reduces to rule, or indeed 
much of it, was consciously done. I can see no statement in Latin which justifies 
such a view, or which, still less, justifies conjectures in classical texts because the 
lines do not agree with the rules of Principal Evans. By reading “ secus ”’ for “‘ deus ” 
he makes a pointed epigram of Martial into a very dull affair. 

The Study of Roman History is full of special knowledge, and reveals a witty style 
rare among tutors. Mr. Henderson has added, too, at the end his own hints on reading 
‘for “‘ greats.” On “ The Early Principate ” he remarks : 

The contrast in all respects with the republican mishandling of the provinces must’ 
always remain a painful surprise to any convinced democrat, whatever explanations he 
may lay as unction to his troubled soul. It is best, however, honestly to admit at the 
outset that a democracy may be (of course to its own hurt) very greedy at times, and 
that a monarchical system occasionally may be (of course in its own interests) 
surprisingly intelligent. 

Augustus was wise in many ways, but he left a legacy of disaster to his successors 
in his cynical treatment of women as pawns 1n the political game. Thrice married 
himself, he arranged unions and divorces unworthy of the old Roman spirit which 


he set Horace and Virgil to encourage. 
VERNON RENDALL 
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PREHISTORY. By M. C. Burxirr. Cambridge University Press. 35s. 


MAN AND HIS PAST. By O. G. S. Crawrorp. Oxford University Press. 
tos. 6d. 


THE ANGAMI NAGAS. By J.H.Hurron. Macmillan. 4os. 


THE WITCH-CULT IN WESTERN EUROPE. By Marcaret A. Murray. 
Clarendon Press. 16s. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO MYTHOLOGY. By L. SPENCE. Harrap. 12s. 6d. 


TABOO AND GENETICS. By M. M. Knicut, Iva L. PETERS, PHYLLIs 
BLANCHARD. Kegan Paul. tos. 6d. 


PRIMITIVE SOCIETY. By R. H. Lowrie. Routledge. 21s. 
MYTHS OF IFE. By J. WynpHam. Erskine Macdonald. 5s. 


REHISTORIC archzology is unsatisfying to the mind’s eye. It lacks middle 

distance. Either one is peering near-sightedly at bones and stones embedded in 
the rubbish-heap of the ages, or one planes high above the clouds that overhang the 
ancient world, trying to map out its grand lines with the help of a glimpse here and 
a peep there. No blame, then, is due to Mr. Burkitt if his book prove confusing to 
the casual reader, who demands an artistic whole at all costs. The student, on the 
other hand, will welcome a survey that keeps in such close touch with the actual 
process of discovery. Now we don overalls and follow M. Breuil or M. Obermaier 
into some French or Spanish cave to take control photographs of the pictures on the 
wall, or to delve into the clay along the sides where possibly a characteristic graver, 
found at a higher level than some buried drawing, will serve to establish a relative 
time-scale. Now, in the intervals of digging—say, during the lunch-hour—we listen 
to the great man spinning his airy theories across vast gulfs of the unknown ; and 
marvel how his constructive faculty enables him to descry the movement of peoples, 
Aurignacians advancing from the South, Solutreans from the East, and Mousterians 
from Heaven knows where. So far, then, as Mr. Burkitt reproduces the observations 
and interpretations of those masters of the science with whom he has been associated, 
he is extremely helpful ; the more so as he himself has a first-hand acquaintance 
with foreign sites, at any rate, with those of Late Paleolithic date, such as no one 
else in this country can claim to possess. On the other hand, it would seem, to judge 
by the unequal scale on which the various parts of his vast subject are treated, that 
the design of the work is somewhat too ambitious. Notes on Prehistory having 
special reference to the Typology and Art of the Cave Period would bea fairer descrip- 
tion of the actual contents of the book. Even so, this is to be rated a notable effort 
on the part of a trained explorer, who, with further experience, both archzological 
and literary, will doubtless win high rank as a leader of prehistoric research. 

Mr. Crawford writes unpretentiously, but every word has been carefully thought 
out. Trained both in anthropological and in geographical methods, he would bring 
them to bear conjointly on the study of the prehistoric and proto-historic facts 
discoverable in this country. No one is better qualified to explain and illustrate 
the use of the map as an archeological guide. It is the quiet, steady charting out 
of distributions that in the long run makes clear the course of events. Value for the 
archeologist is by no means confined to the rare and curious, however much it may 
appeal to the mere collector. On the contrary, the common things count on the whole 
for more ; and, dull as it may seem to the man of no imagination to register their 
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occurrence, their ultimate significance is striking indeed, since they imply typical 
and widespread influences that brought them into being. Every field-worker will be 
helped and encouraged by this plea for systematic survey-work carried on with a 
strict eye to local conditions. How much archeology there is to the square mile in 
old England will never be realised until we learn to examine it by the square mile. 
What encouragement does the State give to anthropology? Very little, to speak 
generally. Here and there, however, about the Empire—in the Sudan, on the Gold 
Coast, at the Cape, in Papua, and so on—those in power have grasped the fact that 
for administrative purposes it pays to have made a scientific study of the mental and 
social habits of their native charges. To the Assam Administration special credit 
is due for having published an admirable series of monographs on the tribes of that 
region. The latest of these on the Angamis, a branch of the Nagas occupying the hills 
to the north of Manipur, is a thoroughly sound piece of work, well written, well 
illustrated, and as full of meat as an egg. Mr. Hutton has plenty to say on each of the 
three topics which one naturally associates with the name of Naga—head-hunting, 
gennas, and megaliths. Head-hunting, in the administered districts at all events, 
is a thing of the past. Certain pathetic survivals are recorded, as when in order to 
acquire merit this man digs his umbrella into a corpse or that man slices off the tail 
of a cow. On gennas Mr. Hutton is very explicit, but even so the reader may find 
it hard to disentangle the meanings severally attaching to kenna (whence by corruption 
our word “ genna”’), penna, and nanii, occurring as they often do as complementary 
aspects of the same observance. Suffice it to say that the first two are prohibitions, 
mostly but not exclusively of a magico-religious kind, applying to the individual and 
to the community respectively, while the last is any positive rite associated with these 
negative attitudes. The important subject of the origin of rest-days is nowhere to 
be studied more fruitfully than among the Naga hills. As for the memorial stones, 
great interest attaches to two photographs showing how they are moved, in the one 
case by a sled, in the other case by a frame of crossed poles. These help us to imagine 
how our own menhirs and dolmens may have been man-handled in days gone by. 
About many other matters, too—lycanthropy, divination, and so forth—Mr. Hutton 
is very informing ; but enough has perhaps been said to indicate the value of his work. 
Miss Murray has with infinite pains collected and analysed the evidence—if it be 
worthy of the name of evidence—given at the witch-trials of Great Britain, analogous 
cases from France, Belgium, and Guernsey being also examined. She comes to the 
conclusion that the judges, who, after all, were backed by the enlightened public 
opinion of the day, were not the victims of pure superstition. There really was a 
Witches’ Sabbath, she believes. A ‘‘ Dianic’”’ cult—so she would have us name it— 
survived from Pagan times, being, in essence, a fertility rite with phallic accom- 
paniments. Unfortunately there is not a particle of proof adducible apart from the 
confessions extorted by leading questions if not actually wrung by torture from the 
miserable wretches, mostly women, whose trials have been reported ; and it is at 
- least curious that so many of these alleged frequenters of Sabbaths should have 
otherwise been afflicted with so-called devil’s marks, which, as Miss Murray frankly 
admits, were often due to purely natural causes such as polymastia or local anesthesia. 
In any case, the chances are surely all against a pagan cult of essentially the same type 
having survived on both sides of the Channel. Miss Murray had better round off 
her theory by making Guernsey the original centre of dispersion. At any rate, witch- 
craft can there boast a respectable antiquity. The vikings bought wind off a witch- 
wife of Guernsey, according to a Saga. Meanwhile, as regards Guernsey, does not 
Miss Murray slip into an etymological pitfall ? The witches of the Catioroc (a dolmen) 
used contemptuously to shout, “‘ Hou! Hou! Marie Lihou!”’ the Virgin having 
formerly had a shrine on the neighbouring islet of Lihou. Miss Murray also quotes 
a formula: ‘‘ Har, har, hou, hou, danse ici.” Now Hou, she states without citing 
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any authority, is the name of an ancient Breton god ; and she adds in a footnote : 
“The names of the smaller islands are often compounded with the name of this 
deity, e.g., Li-hou, Brecq-hou, etc.”’ But a document of the twelfth century has the 
words insula Fethou quae vulga Keikhulm appellatur. Hou, then, is clearly holm in 
such a context—whatever a witch may have meant by her hahas and hohos. 

Mr. Spence’s study of mythology follows what may without prejudice be called 
old-fashioned lines. He appears, for instance, to take no interest in explanations of 
the psycho-analytic type. On the other hand, when dealing with the religious element 
in myth—a scientific element being likewise involved, as he rightly insists—he takes 
the opportunity to review most of the leading theories concerning the nature and 
development of primitive religion, and does not hesitate to engage the doctors in 
dispute. More especially he falls foul of the view, held by Robertson Smith, that myth 
is mostly derived from ritual, not ritual from myth. Elsewhere, however, he seems 
to distinguish between such ritual as presupposes a divine being, and the ritual 
which is “‘ an attempt to use some occult force, such as mana.” The latter type of 
ritual, he concedes, may be prior to myth. But this is probably all that Robertson 
Smith meant. Thus the communion-feast of the kangaroo totem among the Arunta 
of Central Australia is a religious act in the sense that it is an approved way of securing 
the common weal by supernormal means. But at this stage man dances his religion 
out rather than thinks it out ; and, at any rate, whereas his knowledge of the correct 
procedure is precise, his notion of what it all means is nebulous in the extreme. 

The savage woman is subject to many taboos which, on the one hand, cramp her 
life, but, on the other hand, force her to specialise on the duties of a mother. A falling 
birth-rate seems to show that the race may suffer from the emancipation of the sex 
on which the greater load of responsibility for the nurture of the young must inevit- 
ably fall. Three thoughtful studies contributed by a biologist, an anthropologist, 
and a psychologist are intended to lead up to the consideration how a rational, as 
distinct from a subconscious, way may be found of hedging round the maternal 
function with a screen of honourable immunities and privileges. 

Dr. Lowie’s manual on the social organisation of savages is exactly suited to the 
needs of the university student. In this country the number of those who take a 
course of anthropology is steadily mounting, more especially since the Government 
has recognised it as a subject with which the future administrator ought to be 
acquainted. But we are perhaps behind America in grasping the obvious truth that 
everyone who studies history in any of its branches ought to be taught to view modern 
civilisation against the background of primitive culture. Meanwhile social organisation 
is the key to all the other cultural developments of primitive life. A well-informed, 
well-written text-book such as Dr. Lowie here provides makes it clear that human 
progress is primarily an affair of politics. 

Mr. Wyndham has versified the myths of the Yorubas of Nigeria, and rises to the 
level of genuine poetry as he describes how the five-clawed bird scattered sand over 
the waters till the land was created ; or how of the twenty and one gifts of the gods 
to man all were stolen by the Forest and the Rivers save one, to wit Good Humour, 
whereby man came in the long run to prevail. A commentary is appended. One is 
made to feel that the so-called fetishism of West Africa is in its way a manifestation 
of the religious consciousness : 


Ours is the city of the shrines which guard 
The spirits of the Gods, and all our ways 
Are ordered by the Presences which haunt 
The sacred precincts. 


R. R. MARETT 
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THE CONSUMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT. By SipNeyY and 
BEATRICE WeBB. Longmans. 18s. 


EUROPE—WHITHER BOUND? By SrepHen Grauam. Thornton Butter- 
worth. tos. 6d. 


THE HOPE OF EUROPE. By Puiip Gisps. Heinemann. ss. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR POWER IN EUROPE. 1917-1921. By Dr. L. HapENn 
Guest, M.C., M.R.C.S. Hodder & Stoughton. 16s. 


THE RIDDLE OF THE RHINE. By Victor Leresure. (With an Introduction 
by eee Sir Henry WILSON, Bart., Chief of the Imperial General Staff.) 
ollins. ros. 6d. 


DIPLOMACY AND THE WAR. By Count Jutrus Anprassy. Translated by 
J. Hotroyp Resce. Bale, Sons, & Danielsson. 175. 6d. 


POLITICAL IDEAS AND PERSONS. By Joun Bartey. Murray. 6s. 


IN of our modern democratic institutions has been so consistently ignored 
by the polite world as the Co-operative movement. Few orthodox historians 
have realised the importance of the little shop opened three-quarters of a century 
ago by the twenty-eight flannel-weavers of Rochdale. Few of the orthodox econo- 
mists and political scientists grasp the magnitude of the co-operators’ achievements 
and the social significance of their philosophy. The movement, with its 1300 dis- 
tributive Stores, its great Wholesale departments and its network of productive 
enterprises, now enrols three-sevenths of all the families of Great Britain. It 
supplies goods and services to the annual value of more than £250,000,000 ; 
it furnishes one-seventh of all the food we eat, and directs a capital of over 
£100,000,000. It is, indeed, a striking example of successful business administration 
by the normal working class. But it is more than that, for it aims at the complete 
supersession of the capitalist system of industry. Whether it can achieve that aim or 
not, it will undoubtedly constitute, as Mr. and Mrs. Webb say, “ one of the principal 
elements in the State of To-morrow.” | 
Mr. and Mrs. Webb give us in this book a critical analysis of the Consumers’ 
Co-operative Movement as it is to-day. It is a masterly piece of work, analogous, 
as its authors claim, to their Industrial Democracy on the subject of Trade Unionism, 
which will be invaluable, not only to the student of the movement from the outside, 
but to co-operators themselves. Some may perhaps resent its plain speaking, for 
one of the besetting sins of the faithful is a dangerous self-complacency. But Mr. and 
Mrs. Webb are sympathetic and helpful critics, and their careful judgments, if read 
in the right spirit, cannot fail to encourage the thinking co-operator. I have no space 
to go into all the shortcomings they discuss so admirably—dividend-hunting, over- 
lapping of stores, the apathy of members, the dangers of bureaucracy, the weakness 
of the federal institutions, the unsatisfactory position of the co-operative employees, 
the political importance of the movement. All of these, Mr. and Mrs. Webb show, 
could be remedied, some of them very easily. The political problem, however, is a 
prickly one; and Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s scheme for enabling the Co-operative 
movement to work effectively with the Labour Party without unduly offending the 
‘‘ Independents ” and the Liberals and Conservatives will be read with interest. 
The latter part of the book takes us into larger controversies. Mr. and Mrs. Webb 
argue with great force against those jusq’au boutistes who claim that the Co-operative 
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movement can, and should, be extended to cover the whole of the national industries 
and services. They are less convincing, I think, in their attack on Guild Socialism. 
Mr. Cole’s writings offer a number of inviting targets ; but a good many of the shots 
fail to hit the mark. The fundamental criticism of the “ self-governing workshop 
is not valid against national guilds. Nor is it clear why the management of an ine 
by a national guild should prevent, as Mr. and Mrs. Webb allege that it wou d, 
“each vocation from exercising its own right of self-determination for the vocation 
as a whole.” Again, it may be true that a man’s working hours do not constitute the 
principal part of his existence, and that ‘‘ the production of needful commodities . . . 
will assume a continuously decreasing importance in social life.’’ But is this a reason 
against allowing the worker the greatest possible amount of self-government in his 
work which, after all, is of profound importance ? Despite their disbelief in Guild 
Socialism, however, Mr. and Mrs. Webb profess themselves ready to see all sorts 
of experiments tried with democracies of producers. And it is evident that, opposed 
as may be their ultimate views, the consumers’ champions and the Guild Socialists 
might go a long way together in extending ‘“‘ workers’ control ” in the Co-operative 
movement. Jos 

Mr. Stephen Graham, Sir Philip Gibbs and Dr. Haden Guest are all aiming at 
the building of a new moral and social order out of the ruins to which the war has 
reduced Europe. Mr. Graham’s book is for the most part a reprint of articles originally 
contributed to Country Life. His object, he declares, was “‘ to make a rapid tour from 
capital to capital, ‘ keeping the taxi waiting,’ so to say, and thus obtain an idea of 
Europe as a whole.”’ The result is, as was naturally to be expected from such a method, 
rather slight ; but Mr. Graham gives us many vivid pictures, and he often hits off 
large truths in a brief phrase, as when he calls the Czechs “ Russian translated into 
German,” or Greece a nation absorbed in ‘‘ Graecophilism.” There were places, 
however, where he did not keep his taxi waiting quite long enough. Here, for example, 
is a very superficial judgment : ‘‘ The true inwardness of Vienna’s calamity seems to 
lie in the fact that she is the capital of a very badly-governed country. Much could. 
obviously be done in little Austria by an honest, intelligent and industrious adminis- 
trative staff. But they prefer to stand in the way and beg, the giant Vienna and the 
dwarf Austria, staggering the imagination of pilgrims and whining for alms to 
passers by. By all accounts there is not even the will to govern well and make the new 
Austria into a going concern.” Sir Philip Gibbs is a soul in agony, disillusioned and 
bitter, yet earnest and clinging desperately to his faith. He can be intensely interesting, 
for, like Odysseus, he has “‘ seen the cities of many men and known their minds,” 
and he tells the thoughts of a hundred of the big and little men of Europe—from 
Mr. Massingham to Pope Benedict, from Hugo Stinnes to a disgruntled French 
waiter. He is not afraid to be abusive of his enemies or sentimental about his friends. 
Sir Philip Gibbs is sweeping in his political indictments. He has no use for any of 
the old labels of “ the political cheapjacks—Tory, Liberal, Communist, Socialist, or 
Bolshevist.”” He has no use for the “ old men” who cheated and lied and turned 
Europe topsy-turvy, and are still pursuing their unrepentant ways. He writes of 
them as Swift wrote of the Yahoos. Very well; but where are we to look for our 
Houyhnhnms ? What is this antagonism of youth and age with which he makes so 
much play ? It was a common figure of speech during the war—and in some senses a 
reality. But what are the “ young men ” doing now ? Sir Philip Gibbs has to admit 
that too many of them are looking forward to another ‘“‘ Great Adventure.”’ Young 
Frenchmen are eager to fight with the Germans, young Belgians with the Dutch, 
young Americans with anybody. English Black and Tans, Sinn Fein gunmen, the 
Orgesch in Bavaria, the Fascisti in Italy have shown us what sort of work the rising 
generation is ready for. And, for the rest, are not the young busy everywhere, as 
Mr. Hoover said, re-electing the old men? The alleged struggle between youth and 
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age, in short, has no meaning in practical politics. Sir Philip Gibbs sees this, and in 
the end “ Youth ” becomes merely a metaphor—a new label to indicate all the idealists 
who will accept a new “ philosophy of social duty.” I think the metaphor is over- 
worked and the label too vague. One may believe that this book, with its trenchant 
criticisms and its passionate appeals for love in place of hatred and reason in place 
of madness, will help to make “ good Europeans.” But as one puts it down one sighs 
for less heat and more light. 

With Dr. Haden Guest we are in a calmer atmosphere. He speaks as a practical 
politician, but an idealist withal, an iconoclast (he might, by the way, have spared the 
poor infinitive, which he splits unmercifully) and an optimist. His chapters on Russia, 
where he went with the Labour Party delegation in 1920, are of peculiar interest. 
Their interest is rather heightened than lessened by Lenin’s recent volte face. Dr. Guest 
paid visits also to other States of Eastern and Central Europe, from up-to-date 
Czecho Slovakia, where shrinking nuns are compelled to go out from their convent 
to play their part as citizens at the polling-booth, to reactionary Rumania, where the 
naughty Daily Herald may not enter. In all these countries (including Russia) Dr. Guest 
descries democracy pushing its way against militarism and nationalist prejudice and 
oligarchic or bureaucratic repression. He sees and stresses an important new element— 
the peasant, enfranchised and the master of his own land. Whether he is justified in 
ranking this rising force as ‘‘ one of the two wings of democracy,” I am not sure ; 
there are many on the Continent, where the significance of the movement is naturally 
far more appreciated than it is here, who regard the organised peasantry as the 
danger of the future. But it may be that with peace and the spread of education and 
the disappearance of feudal influences the age-long conservatism of the country 
will be transformed by progressive ideas. 

And what about war ? Common sense and fear have begun at last to work on our 
stubborn minds, and mankind is taking the first feeble steps towards disarmament. 
An agreed reduction of battleships and even of submarines looks but a trifle ; yet as a 
principle it may be of profound importance, for the rationing of armaments is the 
reductio ad absurdum of war. There is one weapon, however, and that the most terrible 
of all, which does not lend itself so easily to the method of agreed rationing. You 
cannot at short notice turn a chest of drawers into a submarine or a baker’s cart 
into a tank. But you can at the very shortest notice make the peaceful products of a 
chemical industry into gases and poisons available for destruction on an appalling 
scale. Here is the problem which Major Lefebure poses for us in The Riddle of the 
Rhine. It is clearly of little use, with the experience of 1914-1918 behind us, to make 
rules about the use of poison gas in warfare. It is absurd to appeal to scientists not to 
assist in the manufacture of these damnable things, when ‘“ these damnable things ” 
will be only another form of the dyes that we all want. Major Lefebure sees, therefore, 
but one solution of the problem: we must “ decentralise the organic chemical 
factories.”” He shows what a tremendous advantage Germany had during the war in 
her initial monopoly of the dye industry, and he demands the break-up of that 
monopoly and the establishment of dye industries in other countries. In other words, 
the new warning to every state is to be : “‘ Si vis pacem, para venenum.” This solution 
may not be the right one. But evidently a solution has to be found, if we are to escape 
perdition in the next big war, and Major Lefebure’s book, with its detailed descriptions 
of past horrors and its hints at future developments, is well worth studying. 


CG. M. LEOYD 
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EINSTEIN THE SEARCHER. By ALEXANDER MoszkowskI. Methuen. 12s. 6d. 


RELATIVITY AND GRAVITATION. Edited by J. Matcotm Birp. Methuen. 
8s. 6d 


THE FOURTH DIMENSION SIMPLY EXPLAINED. Edited by Henry P. 
Manninc. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE THEORY OF RELATIVITY. By Lynpon 
Botton. Methuen. 5s. 


RELATIVITY AND THE UNIVERSE. By Harry Scumipt. Methuen. 5s. 
WHAT IS SCIENCE? By Norman CampseLL. Methuen. 5s. 

SERIES SPECTRA. By Norman CamppeL_t. C.U.P. tos. 6d. 

NEW MATHEMATICAL PASTIMES. By P. A. MacManon. C.U.P. 12s. 


THE GLANDS REGULATING PERSONALITY. By Louis Berman. The 
Macmillan Company. 18s. 


LTHOUGH our newspapers no longer publish either long articles by 

scientists, of various degrees of eminence, expounding the scope and significance 
of Einstein’s theories of relativity, or short letters from laymen, of no eminence at all, 
stating variously that they know the theory to be all nonsense, or a Bolshevik plot 
against society, or a capitalist doctrine directed against the proletariat—although, 
in short, the theory has, for the daily Press, outlived its usefulness, yet there is still 
a large number of sober-minded people who, understanding somewhat its important 
place in scientific thought, are seeking books which treat of it in a manner intelligible 
to those not mathematicians or physicists by profession. Messrs. Methuen have 
published, at very moderate prices, a large number of books to meet this demand, 
among which the seeker after relative knowledge should be able to find something 
to give him satisfaction. Einstein’s own little book for the general reader, still perhaps 
the best guide for the earnest, was published by the house in question over a year 
ago and noticed here at the time. Since then it has gone into several editions. More 
recent publications now call for attention. 

Relativity and Gravitation owes its origin to the competition organised by a trans- 
atlantic paper, the Scientific American, for a prize of five thousand dollars, provided 
by that well-known patron of the arts and sciences, Mr. Eugene Higgins. The single 
prize was to be awarded to the writer of the best essay, not exceeding three thousand 


words in length, explaining Einstein’s theories, and a curious point was raised when — 


it was proposed to stipulate that the prize might be divided if two essays were judged 


to be of equal merit. The American Post Office Department vetoed this proposal 


on the ground that, if it were approved, the competitor would not know whether he 
were competing for five thousand dollars or for two thousand five hundred dollars 
and that this would introduce the “‘ element of chance ” which alone was necessary, 
under the Federal statutes, to make the contest a lottery. Where law is concerned it 
would seem that, in the words of the folk-song, “‘ It’s the same the whole world over.” 
‘The contest was won, it may be remembered, by an Englishman, Mr. Lyndon 
Bolton, whose essay supplied an excellent summary of the content of the theory, but 


one needing, I think, much preliminary explanation to make it intelligible to the lay 


reader. In the book under notice the winning essay, with portrait, is reprinted as what 
we may call the piece de résistance, preceded by some rather stale hors d’awvres collected 
by the editor from the cold dishes of various unsuccessful competitors, and some 
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lumpy soup, on the special theory, of like fragmentary origin. The editor contributes 
a dish whose piquant title, That Parallel Postulate, does not altogether compensate 


for its lack of freshness, although, as he himself says, ‘‘ There isn’t a true, honest-to- 
_ goodness geometrical plane in existence any more than there is an honest-to-goodness 


spherical surface ; so on intrinsic grounds one decomposition is as reasonable as 
another.” A further selection of larger scraps provided free by the unsuccessful 
competitors completes the banquet. The editor considers that he has blended his 
broken meats into a sustaining meal, and those with a taste for ‘‘ the mingled beauties 
of exulting grease ” will no doubt be satisfied. Another Soho repast has been pre- 
pared by Professor Henry P. Manning from essays submitted in competition for a 
prize offered many years ago for the “‘ best popular explanation of the Fourth 
Dimension.” Considerations of many-dimensional space being introduced by 
Minkowski and Einstein in expounding the theories of relativity, the subject has 
been much discussed of late, a fact which, no doubt, has led to the printing of these 
long-hoarded essays. ‘The reader will find a variety of expositions of the old analogies 
drawn from relations between one-, two-, and three-dimensional space, which may be 
useful, especially as Abbott’s Flatland has long been out of print. The editor contri- 
butes a good Introduction, in which detailed reference might have been made to 
Minkowski and Einstein. 

Mr. Bolton has expanded his prize-winning essay into a book, in which, as he says, 
““ mathematical symbols are used with considerable freedom.” It is, needless to say, 
a very competent treatise on the subject. Pitched very much in the same key as 
Einstein’s own popular treatise, it can, however, scarcely claim any great superiority 
over that undoubtedly authentic exposition. Dr. Harry Schmidt’s little book is 
much simpler for the uninitiated, and is written in a naive and pleasant style which 
should appeal to many. “ If you were ever taught physics at school you will remember 
mechanics with a shudder” is the encouraging opening to a chapter on general 
mechanics. The occasional lyrical outbursts will also cheer the reader by the way. 
This very elementary book will be welcome to many whom more pretentious works 
have terrified. 

Mr. Moszkowski plays the Eckermann to Einstein’s Goethe. His conversations 
with the master range over a wide field, and reveal to us a very charming and human 
personality, endowed with a shrewd and subtle humour—a type of scientist unknown 
to Mr. H. G. Wells and other novelists. There are some very interesting references 
to the history of physics and mathematics. Incidentally we see Einstein as a disbeliever 
in all spiritualistic manifestations, adopting an attitude very like that of Faraday. 

Dr. Campbell, whose Physics : The Elements was noticed here some months ago, 
has recently produced two little books differing markedly from one another in kind. 
In What is Science? he discusses the nature and methods of scientific inquiry, not 
from the utilitarian standpoint, but with the object of answering such questions as | 
what is meant by cause and effect, what is implied by the phrase a scientific law, 
and what rules lie at the basis of measurement. Much of the book is a simpler and more 
popular expression of thoughts carefully elaborated in Physics : The Elements, original, 
dogmatic, suggestive, and provocative. The sentence with which he closes his Preface : 
“« Since it is my object to arouse interest rather than to convey information, I have not 
hesitated sometimes to assert dogmatically what others, equally qualified to judge, 
would vehemently deny,” should be kept in mind by the reader. One of the best 
chapters is that on the discovery of laws, and there the statement that we do not try 
to find laws that will predict, but only laws that will order the experience which we 
have, will not be everywhere accepted without discussion. The book is brightly written 
and stimulating, and will bring some of the results of Dr. Campbell’s excursions in 
the philosophy of science within reach of many who will never see the larger book. 
If the members of the Workers’ Educational Association, for whom the book was 
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largely written, have enough science and critical faculty to appreciate it, the Asso- 
ciation must have done wonderful work. I take it that the word Workers in the title 
is used in its customary sense, excluding all those who, like Dr. Campbell and 
myself, work more than eight hours a day. 


The other book by Dr. Campbell, dealing with Serzes Spectra, initiates a new | 


: 
| 


departure in connection with his well-known work, Modern Electrical Theory, the — 


second edition of which, published in 1913, is now largely out of date. Dr. Campbell 
proposes to bring this book into touch with recent advances by issuing supplementary 
monographs dealing with the branches in which the researches of the last nine years 
have wrought most change. This book, of some hundred pages, is the first of the 
series, and deals with the theory of spectra, which has been entirely remodelled as a 


result of Bohr’s hypothesis. This hypothesis connects the spectral series with Planck’s _ 


quantum theory, and at the hands of Bohr and Sommerfeld has been made to yield 
a sequence of results agreeing remarkably well with experiment. In spite of the 
fundamental importance of the work for modern physics, no general account of it has 
hitherto been published in English, and the hackneyed phrase, that the book fills a 
long-felt want, is justified. 

Major MacMahon, whose work on combinatory analysis is known wherever 
mathematics are studied, has applied his powers to the production of a new 
mathematical pastime. The first part of his book cannot be better described than as, 


in his own words, a kind of “‘ generalised dominoes.” The pieces are triangular, square, — 
or hexagonal, and each piece is divided into parts coloured differently. The pieces _ 
have to be arranged according to certain restrictions as to the contacts of the different — 
colours. The other parts of the book extend this to more complex shapes, and a — 


variety of mosaic patterns are formed. The work is enlivened with a diversity of 
unusual quotations from authors who bear witness to a very wide reading, as will be 
evident when I mention that, among others, Herrick and Hannah More, Tupper and 


Terence, Machiavelli and Malory are called upon for contributions. (It is a pity that | 


Major MacMahon should have abbreviated author and book alike in citing Brazth, 
Engl. Gent.) 

The style in which Dr. Berman’s book is written rings strangely in English ears. 
We are not accustomed to find in scientific books the flamboyant rhetoric, the rococo 
grammar, and the crazy comparison which diversify transatlantic newspapers. A 
few examples will indicate the features to which I refer: “Thus Mr. Lytton 
Strachey at one fell blow, and with one magnificent masterpiece, hurdled the old 
idols and established a new standard of deliberate accuracy in print. In his Eminent 
Victorians he set the pace for the host of those who have been stimulated by his good- 
example, like Lady Margot Asquith.” (From a dissertation on Florence Nightingale 
as a pathological case) : ““ How wide a sweep the gland’s lariat embraces . . .”; 
“Thus he must be donated the credit. . . .” If I venture to draw attention to these— 
to my taste—defects, it is to warn the reader who may wish for a good general account 
of the modern work on ductless glands not to let himself be alienated by this kind of 
thing, which occurs particularly frequently in the first chapter. The remarkable part 
played in the mechanism of the body by the hormones produced by relatively small 
ductless glands, the astonishing results produced by feeding with preparations of 
the gland sufferers in whom a particular gland is defective (for instance, cretins with 
thyroid) are beginning to be known to the public, and Dr. Berman has produced ia 
systematic and intelligible account of the nature and functions of the ductless glands 
as far as they are known. There is a particularly interesting criticism of the characters 
of some historical personages, as seen by an enthusiast for the endocrine aspect of 
humanity, and a sane and lucid account of the experiments with what is known to 
the Press as ‘‘ monkey gland.” The book should provide a discriminating reader with 
much solid food for thought. 


E. N. DA C. ANDRADE 


